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Organisation of the Catalogue 


The catalogue text closely follows that of the information panels shown in the 
exhibition. Catalogue numbers given in red italic print refer to items in the 
exhibition, a complete list of which is given at the back. The numbering follows that 
used in the exhibition, but for the purposes of formatting the catalogue, it has been 
necessary to place some of the illustrations out of their strict exhibition order. 


M [ycenaean Greece 


Thera 


¢ Palaces with Linear B ? Chania Knossos By 
* Other sites 
e 
& Minoan Crete 


1A. Facsimile of a ‘snake goddess’ (left) 

1D. Terracotta figurine from a ‘peak sanctuary’ 
(centre) 

1C. Bronze votive figurine (right) 


Minoan Crete — 


When Sir Arthur Evans began his excavations at Knossos in 1900, he discovered a 
hitherto unknown civilisation, which he dubbed ‘Minoan’ 
after the legendary King Minos. The Minoans founded the 
first literate and urbanised culture in Europe. Emerging from 
the indigenous Cretan culture, they began to build 
spectacular palaces around 2000 BC. They traded with the 
Near East and especially Egypt, and created fine and 
beautiful works of art in stone, clay and fresco. Religion was 
important, and some of the most striking Minoan art features 
snake goddesses (1A; 1B is a famous forgery), votive 
figurines (IC, D & E) and even bull-leapers, recalling the 
classical Greek legends of Theseus and the Minotaur. 


a oad A 
Evans with a bull’s 
head rhyton from 
Knossos 


— and the Scripts of Knossos 


It was the search for early European scripts that led Evans to Knossos in the first 
place. Back in 1889, when he was Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, the 
museum was presented with a cornelian sealstone, engraved with signs that Evans 
recognised as a hitherto unknown writing system. He traced similar objects to Crete 
where they were known as ‘milk-stones’ and were worn as fertility charms by the 
local peasant women. The stones would turn out to be some 4000 years old. 


Evans’s search for early scripts was well rewarded at Knossos. Within days of spade 
first hitting ground, Linear B tablets came to light. In the end, Evans found not just 
one, but three ancient scripts, which he called: Cretan Hieroglyphic, Linear Script A 
and Linear Script B. He recognised that Cretan Hieroglyphic was the earliest, 
followed by Linear A then Linear B. But why the change in scripts? Evans rejected 
the notion that Linear A and B were used for writing different languages and if 
Linear A was ‘Minoan’, he thought Linear B must be too. 


1B. The famous 
‘Fitzwilliam 
Forgery’, now of 
antiquarian interest 


IE. Figurine of a pig from a ‘peak sanctuary’ 
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Mycenaean Greece — 


Following his discoveries at Troy, site of Homer’s tale of the Trojan War, Heinrich 
Schliemann decided to follow the Greek heroes homeward and in 1876 began 
excavating the palace of Mycenae, capital of the legendary King Agamemnon. His 
work revealed a sophisticated and previously unknown civilisation which had 
flourished 1000 years before the classical Greek city-states, and which he called 
‘Mycenaean’ after Mycenae itself. 


The Mycenaeans were influenced by Minoan culture and some of the artefacts 
shown here as ‘typical’ Mycenaean may be of Cretan manufacture. 7G and JH are 
common drinking vessels (drinking and banqueting were very important in 
Mycenaean society). // is a votive figurine and // is a vessel known as a ‘stirrup-jar’ 
because of the shape of the false neck at the top. 7K is a replica of an inlaid dagger 
from the Mycenae ‘Shaft Graves’. 


—and Linear B 


Yet Schliemann was surprised to find no evidence of writing at Mycenae. How 
could such an advanced culture have been illiterate? In fact, there was writing at 
Mycenae, but the evidence was left for others to find. Following a surface find in 
1950, Linear B tablets were excavated in 1952 and later under the directorship of 
Alan Wace, Laurence Professor of Classical Archaeology at Cambridge, The most 
recent find was in 2000. 


Proof of Mycenaean literacy had already been found years earlier at Pylos on 3 April 
1939 by Carl Blegen and Konstantinos Kourouniotes, But the Pylos excavations 
were suspended because of World War II and the tablets spent the war in a bank 
vault in Athens, where they fortunately survived, 


It was evident that the script and language of the Pylos tablets found in 1939 were 
identical to those of the Linear B tablets found by Evans at Knossos in 1900. But 
this posed problems. Evans believed that the mainland palaces were Minoan 
colonies, ruled from Crete. This view was disputed by archaeologists such as Wace 
and Blegen, who saw them as independent. But what was the language of the 
tablets? Evans insisted that it was ‘Minoan’. But if Wace and Blegen were right, and 
the Mycenaean palaces were not Minoan colonies, how could one explain the 
presence of ‘Minoan’ writing on the mainland? Did the Mycenaeans perhaps use 
Cretans to write their records for them? Michael Ventris’s decipherment of Linear B 
in 1952 was to provide the answer. 


1G. Facsimile of a gold cup from the 
Vapheio Tholos Tomb near Sparta 


1H. A ‘kylix’ — the classic Mycenaean drinking vessel 


Instead of IJ, the stirrup-jar 
shown here is one given to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum by A. Wace 


II. A ‘psi-figurine’, so called 
because the uplifted arms resemble 
Y in the Greek alphabet 


Aegean Bronze Age Scripts 
Cretan Hieroglyphic 


The first script ever used in Europe, Cretan Hieroglyphic, was invented around the 
same time as the rise of the first Minoan palaces. It was in use from about 2000 to 
1650 BC and is so far attested only in central and eastern Crete. It remains 
undeciphered. 


The Cretans probably got the idea of writing from the Egyptians, who had been 
using writing for over a thousand years by that time. However, Cretan Hieroglyphic 
is a completely original invention and bears no resemblance to the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs. 


Some of the signs are shared with Linear A and Linear B, but most are different and 
the writing is more ‘pictographic’ in form. The reason for the difference in writing is 
not merely developmental, since Hieroglyphic and Linear A overlapped in use for 
about 200 years and were even used in the same places at the same time. We still 
don’t know why the scripts co-existed for so long. The choice to use one or the other 
may have been linguistic, calligraphic, administrative or even religious, 


1M is a sealstone engraved in Cretan Hieroglyphic. Such objects were found by 
Evans in Crete in the late 19" century being worn as fertility charms. The 
remarkably small size of such sealstones highlights the sophistication of Minoan 
seal engravers. 


1M. Cretan Hieroglyphic sealstone 
shown near actual size and enlarged 


Linear A 


Linear A was used from about 1850 — 1450 BC. It originated in Crete and has 
similarities with Cretan Hieroglyphic, but is much more stylised in form. 


Linear A was used on everything from gold rings and silver pins to stone offering 
tables. It was even written with cuttle-fish ink on clay 
bowls. Not all of the objects are of elite manufacture, 
and it is likely that there was a high degree of literacy in 
the Minoan world. Tantalisingly, we believe that the 
Minoans may have written letters — or, at least, longer 
records — on perishable materials such as parchment 
and papyrus. None of these survive, but we know that 
they existed because we have the clay impressions that 
were used to seal them. 


Linear A was used during the height of Minoan culture, 
when Minoans were travelling and trading throughout 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Their script travelled with 
them and is attested widely in the Aegean islands and as 
far afield as Miletus on the coast of Asia Minor and 
Samothrace in the North Aegean. 


10. Cast of a Linear 
A tablet from Agia 
Triadha 


We still don’t know what language the Minoans spoke, 
or what the Linear A documents are telling us. Like 
Cretan Hieroglyphic, the script remains undeciphered. 


10 is a cast of a Linear A tablet from Agia Triadha. In the final line is a sign-group 
which (given phonetic Linear B values) reads ku-ro. It is believed that this must 
mean ‘total’ because it is used at the ends of lists of numbers which add up. 


Linear B 


Linear B was used to keep the administrative records in the great Mycenaean palaces 
such as Pylos, Mycenae, Tiryns, Knossos and Thebes. It was adapted from Minoan 
Linear A for the purpose of writing a different language: Greek. It was written on 
unbaked clay tablets which were meant to be temporary records and which survive 
only because they were baked hard by the raging fires that destroyed the palaces. 


The script is first attested in Crete soon after the fall of Knossos to the Mycenaeans. 
The majority of the Knossos tablets probably date to about 1375 BC, although a 
later date had been claimed by some scholars. Most of the documents from palaces 
on the Greek mainland date to around 1200 BC, although many are earlier. 


Linear B was deciphered in 1952 by Michael Ventris, who published his findings 
with the help of John Chadwick in 1953. The revelation that the language of the 
script was Greek rocked the world of archaeology and philology and added 
immeasurably to our understanding of life, society, religion and economy at the 
dawn of European written history. 


The Linear B script is syllabic rather than alphabetic. Each sign, instead of 
representing a single sound like the letters of the alphabet, represents a syllable: 


either a consonant plus a vowel like ma, fi, ro, or a pure vowel like a, e, i. 


1P is a cast of a Linear B tablet recording offerings of olive oil to various deities. 


/P. Cast of a Linear B tablet recording offerings to the gods 


1Q (not shown here) is a fragment of an actual Linear B tablet, probably from the 
Arsenal, just outside the Palace of Knossos on the Royal Road. 


Cypro-Minoan and Cypriot Syllabic 


Cypro-Minoan is a linear script used in Cyprus during the Late Bronze Age. It is 
closely related to the linear scripts of the Aegean and is thought to derive directly 
from Linear A rather than from Linear B. It remains undeciphered. 


IR is a drawing by John Chadwick of one of several Cypro-Minoan tablets found at 
Enkomi in 1953. 


Ventris and Chadwick were greatly excited by the new Cypro-Minoan discoveries of 
the mid-1950s and kept close track of them through correspondence and newspaper 
clippings. Since Linear B had just been deciphered, why not Cypro-Minoan too? 
However, in the end not enough new material emerged for decipherment. 


Of all the Aegean Bronze Age and related scripts, Cypro-Minoan perhaps is the least 
well understood, due in part to the lack of a comprehensive corpus. With documents 
spread about in private collections and museums throughout the world, the script is 
still very difficult to research properly. 
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1R. Drawing by Chadwick of a Cypro-Minoan tablet from Enkomi 


Cypriot Syllabic is closely related to the Aegean Bronze Age scripts, but belongs to 
a much later period. It was used in Cyprus from about the 8" until the 3“ century BC 
and, like Linear B, was used to write Greek. Remarkably, it was in use at the same 
time as the Greek alphabet, so the Cypriots had two scripts in use concurrently. 


The script was deciphered by George Smith and others in the 1870s. Since it is a 
related script, it might be thought that its sign-values would have been of help with 
deciphering Linear B. But the forms of the signs had so changed over the centuries 
that it was not always certain which signs corresponded with which. Also (as we 
now know) the ‘spelling rules’ used were different. So the Cypriot Syllabic values 
were often more misleading than helpful for deciphering Linear B. 


Two examples of Cypriot Syllabic script are on view elsewhere in the Cypriot 
Gallery (Case 8). 
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The Challenge of 


Michael Ventris as 
a schoolboy 


Education to work full-time on the scripts. He kept track of 
his progress in a series of ‘Work Notes’, which were copied 
by cyclostyle and circulated to a small number of scholars 
around the world. 2B is a ‘decipherment grid’ from one of 
Ventris’s Work Notes. Signs in the same row share a 
consonant and those in the same column share a vowel. 2C, 


Decipherment 


Michael Ventris at the age of 14 went on a school trip to an 
exhibition celebrating the 50" anniversary of the British 
School at Athens (2A). Sir Arthur Evans was present in the 
gallery at the time and showed the boys his finds from 
Knossos, including the Linear B tablets. His teacher 
remembers Ventris asking: ‘Did you say the tablets haven’t 
been deciphered, Sir?’ Thus began 
Ventris’s life-long fascination with 
‘the Minoan problem’. 


7 


In 1950 Ventris left his job as an 
architect for the Ministry of 


Ventris’s famous Work Note 20, shows him on the brink of 2A. 1936 Catalogue 


decipherment. 


Alan Wace, Director of the Mycenae excavations and Laurence Professor of 
Classical Archaeology at Cambridge, showing a school group around the 1936 
British School exhibition. Ventris’s meeting with Evans might have looked similar. 
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page 172 
WORK NOTES ON MINOAN LANGUAGE RESEARCH (C) MGFV, 1 June 1952 


NOTE 20. Are the Knossos and Pylos tablets written in Greek 7? 


With the publication of the Knossos tablets in Scripta Minoa 
volume II, and with the promise of Dr Bennett's revised Index, we 
are in a position to begin a detailed analysis of the whole 
Linear B material under its various aspects. One of the first 
studies of this is Ktistopoulos' “Recherches sur les mots minoens", 
which I have just received. Until this work has been done, it 
will be as well not to start with any preconceived notions about 
phonetio values or about the language relationships. 

The Note which follows is in the nature of a frivolous di- 
gression, and is not intended to projudice that analysis. 


There will very likely turn out to be 2 or 3 different "points 
of departure" for a successful decipherment, possibly found by 
several of us similtanocously (like the idontifications of "ki! / 
Baal/house" and of the cardinal numbors in the Ugarit alpeatet), 
In the chains of deduction which spread out from these points 
we may, I believe, initially strike words and forms which force 
us to ask ourselves whether we are not, after all, dealing with 
a Greek dialect. 

These may well turn out to be a hallucination; but let us 
discuss for a moment whether such a possibility is intrinsically 
abeurd, or whether it is still worth bearing in mind in the ana- 
lysis. 

Evans and many others have felt that the Knossiane of LMII 
cannot have spoken Greek, because the whole appearance of their 
culture seems to preserve the continuity of the old island tradi- 
tions; but they believed they could detect, in the culture of 
the Mainland, signs of differencos which showed that the Myce- 
nasans already spoke Greek, Two facts complicate this pictures 


1 Tho language of all the Mainland sites, inbluding Pylos of 
about 1200 BC, is that of the Knossos Linear B texts. 

2 Bennett and others have thought that the language of Linear 
B is distinct from that of Linear A, and that the new 
soript was porhaps adapted specifically to cope with this 
new language, 


If we were to toy with the idea of an early Greek dialect, 
we should have to assume that a Greek ruling class, appearances 
to the contrary, established itself at Knossos as early as 1450, 
and that the new Linear B-was adapted from the indigenous sylla- 
bary in order to write Greek, We might, however, assume that 
most of the placenames and personal names on the tablets are still 
indigenous, and that perhaps some native words and phrases ocour 
side by side with Greek ones. 


One of the most promising “points of departure" concerns 

those sign-groups at Pylos and Knossos which I have classified as 
Coke +. They are the sign-groups which are not personal names, 
and yot figure as tho subjoote of very varied lists of commoditios, 
often reourring in o fixed order and with a fixed proportion be- 
tween their various oontributions, Their commonest members are 
formed, in each caso, by a group of about a dozen of them, which 
are found in a disproportionately large number of entries, They 
form an “adjectival” variant by changing their last syllable to 
Vowel 1 and adding - ( or = $ and thoir typical reprosenta- 
tives are the Pylos "9" of Vn0l eto, and the Knossos sign-groups 
+. re; /-AZ@ ana - Q/- IA? which Dr Kober discussed 

n 1946, 


2C.Ventris’s Work Note 20: 
‘Are the Knossos and Pylos tablets written in Greek?’ 
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John Chadwick also had an early interest in the scripts, along with an unusually apt 
training for approaching them. While serving as an Able Seaman during World War 
II, he was recruited by the Special Branch as a code-breaker. He served in 
Alexandria and later at Bletchley Park (‘Station X’). Among the other things he 
learned was how to ‘break’ a code-book. This is a process whereby through working 
out the meanings of some words in an encrypted message, clues are gained as to the 
meanings of other words. This methodology would prove to be instrumental in 
deciphering Linear B. 


Back at Cambridge to finish his undergraduate degree in 1946, Chadwick tried to 
apply code-breaking methods to Linear B along with some friends who had also 
been cryptographers during the war. But at that time, too few tablets had been 
published to provide adequate material for cryptanalysis, so they set the problem 
aside for the time being. 


2D is a letter to Chadwick from one of his friends, D. Mervyn Jones (later a 
distinguished Classicist himself), which contains the first known mention of Ventris 
to Chadwick. 


ak [ha Crrnan. foras, Sun fuliinn falcey absmuld 9 agree, dre Me Cally S&-14. 
rng fammalagton. de weet ag hereible, ad of tt could ba-tmoke tae 
Mepolh, : BER LOA Bye ohn he Ce. uibting & he ny jel 
Ve Miran bertang 4 prof heckixg ole DA ke pk daw { bea gh 
a3 Jul, Fy tm apc he wilh, have genrgeiclina ble few ] 
Bene Johan, sonia laiats holpiny tar alven toy Def rk Moat 00 , omy 
J bie Crrmenasesccmdionge Kurita time hia wit, eee Ofma, Cokie wmofallny har “Phat wronth be 
tanioay my hobsidany, sunnier food habe EAL GK, Sot rae yi My ComeanL wilt Mn molirin€ 
Herth umbeaian siblings. O hnse Knish: 6 irtirg genet J Rte Kent Aeron thn Momsen dict: dei Kionm: 
ome tom ey eoorete Like 0» oni ofirn bbl Auriml Abe, han I PO Cabal ixtecth, atanket be on Oleh, 
ta fon Mi, benkiin, 0 Sears a Mere pote etider  Opres ya st hy les wry dy Mim conny fonts tls 4 
Bore Ob f, anol yes Fe turf haan Oty be. or lh pally Lite  annhiehinnt on Comnpoawlice 
alli. vinta? 
ila: aia head, fim Kewmna M ling Gav tanleisg Kaalll, viele fot atest Jip-m'e prsdudian, 
tor Fac. tolbvalit. ) Cut my bo tle om. bas dane hy S habe h thet tink be fob lokan a a 
torparativre moltrde J Mich cillat mmm adi thal 4 hole be he 5 gab copivn isha. S conse mal 


The tren an annie. Yasin A yelling rm ths darn wrens, tha hin lel me A offic 3 m fore 
pak vintr.\) bait ng uply fio Vewtris but ha. f~ trboih Mi, cot be indsson heier (4. wiloy 


nll E Laan: Mel. cwae ecarens bis yon Karentzans ty aust saree } Astor sesi p Mian ao we fave bee, 
fend tol, canngponl firm PP» Pnetlafed, i Mpa alien 


2D. Letter to John Chadwick from a friend about deciphering Linear B 
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John Chadwick in Alexandria while serving as a cryptographer 
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The Ventris-Chadwick 
Correspondence 


Michael Ventris John Chadwick 


On 1 July 1952, Chadwick listened to an historic broadcast by Ventris on the BBC 
Third Programme. Ventris was speaking about ‘Europe’s Earliest Writing’ on the 
occasion of the publication of Scripta Minoa II, the Linear B tablets of Knossos, by 
Sir John Myres. At the end of talk, Ventris made an astonishing announcement — 
within the last few weeks, he thought he had deciphered the Linear B script and it 
turned out to be — Greek! 


Chadwick had long been in touch with Myres, and went to see him. As he later 
recalled the meeting:' 


He sat as usual in his canvas chair at a great desk, his legs wrapped in a 
rug... ‘Mm, Ventris’, he said in answer to my question, ‘he’s a young 
architect.’ As Myres at that time was himself eighty-two, I wondered if 
‘young’ meant less than sixty. “‘Here’s his stuff’, he went on, ‘I don’t 
know what to make of it. I’m not a philologist.’ 


Chadwick’s training in classical philology and codebreaking were crucial in 
allowing him to assess the decipherment. He recognised that Ventris’s solution 
looked like what a code looks like when it begins to ‘break’. 


Within days Chadwick was convinced that Ventris was right, and on 9 July wrote to 
Myres that ‘a new chapter of Greek history’ was about to be written (2). 


' J, Chadwick, The Decipherment of Linear B, pg. 69. 


iS 


74 66a Hanbury Road, . 
$th July, 13958 
Dear Sir John, 

I think when I sew you. on Monday night you ware 
somewist sogptioal about Mr, Ventria! solution of the 
Minoan seript. I have approached the matter very caut- 
fously, but i am already convinced that the identifications 
are in the miin sound, I have been testing out thase 
identifications on the two vocabularies, and have collected 
a large enough list of plausible Greek words, with suffickent 
interloaking, to wake it impossible that this should be 
an accident. I think we must accept the fact that 4 new 
chapter in Greak history, philology and epigraphy is about 
to be written. 

The following is my list of words, exeluding those 
wiloh seex only posaible, A number of them were suggested 
by YVentris to you, but the new onuse (1 mean ones I had not 


secon) were exciting to discover, 


dyes hyp ee 
2\soIsp0s EAcgxvit19 5  Seo10 Teed, 


Seo edo Ay 


| ‘ Tepes Kipepeus KepFx Kop Fes 
Amwko- Hectee Ye Fos ol TEP 
Tot Kido- Tot prev oho (Iz) TP ToS 
Poivikios Yad keus Svutos 


2E. Chadwick’s copy of his letter to Sir John Myres, confirming the correctness 
of the decipherment and asking him again to put him in touch with Ventris 
(which Myres had already done, see 2F) 
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“y 
be 


You will notice that 1 have omitted (pu Fen ; I still 
oannot understand how this word fiis with words fox 
colours: it sounda like the old railway joke avout red 
and sreen oil for the alignal Laups. Ur ara wa to uniuk 
of signal rockets 7 

fou said you had not seun any reeoguisable place 
nanes; how about theses (all from Unossos): 

v Ws 5 K vase t+ EF Pur St05 (hardly Text Kov,) 

GA tahioes FREES TSus0s 
and tnere is also oS waich might be Axx 
if 30, wnat has happened to the € 7 it ls always assumed 
to be Axut foi, though i can't think of any dirsot evidence 
a4cept the Jatin Ashivi and similar transcriptions, The 
stile problem arises over édvxtes; evmparison with let, 
vanuna and & Sanskrit word meaning price has ied to the 
Assumption that coy is trom * Fosvn - smt it 1s remark- 
able that the laws of Gortyn, whioh proserve initial F, 
show avies (meauing to sali), 

i hope you wlll put ma in touon with dw. Ventris 
shortly. Meanwhile 1 shall continue my efforts to prove 
or disprove hia identifications, and will let you know 
i¢ i tind any more intresting words. Iam very -rateful 
to you tor allowing me to transoribe the key. 


Yours sincerely, 


Set 


2E, Chadwick’s letter to Myres, page 2 
a7 


That same day (9 July 1952), Ventris wrote to Chadwick (2F), with whom Myres 


had asked him to get in touch. 


4A] Highpoiwt, 
North Hill, 
Highgale , 
N.6,. 
John Gradwick 
56a, Banbu AD aa 
ORPORD - 9 July 52 


Dear Sur 5 
Six dohiw Myres gave me your address 


k asked we to send you copies of SOme neler of 
wine On Minoan Matar , O45 | gather you have 
been workung for some time on the Same problem. 
During the last month Ive been Riging 
cut the possibility thab whe Pylos Tablets cafe. Waa 
in Grek : & Ke mace the enclosed list of experi— 
menbal Wadings ,lergely for the benefit of Blegew 
in Atheus, who i tumoured fo have found a Vew 
sot of fabless im his dig ok Pylos his suing - 
If you func any poluls of centact be- 
k & mine Ub would be vay tnlerdsting 


tween yer wor tree 
Y HMAAGMY Vie. 


to hawe She opportiavuby of ¢ 
Vous stunderely , 


MichaelVen Ms 


cians cect 


PS: Ive just heard fur Bemmett that Blegen 

has fourr vew tablets at Pylos. TW we hare a 
chance of Checking hem, please Treat the 
enclosed votab. Wim all due skepicsm. 


2F. Ventris’s first letter to Chadwick 


The letter was delayed through a mistake in the address, but the instant Chadwick 
received it he wrote back (13 July), congratulating Ventris on his ‘magnificent 


achievement’ (2G). 


From then on, Ventris and Chadwick corresponded with one another almost daily, 
from July 1952 until shortly before Ventris’s death in September 1956. On some 


days they would even write more than once — like modern email. 
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OXFORD LATIN DICTIONARY 
BO" Banbury Road soOWAL TON Chrtctyt 


OXFORD 
13" July 19822 

Dear MS Yenlics, 

heb me feral : al it comgralil akvous on taming solved Ake 
Mendes, Aoi, ur ke. @ SL. 4 m " 
Ae beg ining of 4" Fae. Lam comparralively aA MW Comer ae Ahux 
Yesearch havi. ing bees only seriously concerned anilh ct for six. year; aud as 
So Solon Mytes mone Ante A4eld fo. I s0as appoinled dast «winlbe Ba tec biaxe slate 
am classical philology af boar cmd Ates ia act ball able As spare Ahe 
Fame er a real allick Stace Sceipla Mision Te. mech 4: taps sf; shuadl uk’ he 
do ae wanes Help gore ard. o- fe Aino suggestions, Even siuce tearing 
Ya balk, on Ahe iwitelecs ast Ho heen most exealéd , aud ashen Six Toten sheeted 
am per provisional Ais of tdeudificalkions dast Mowcay T set Ae wortk af once 
he wef four Aiecaeny. Vine 1 had sabtensly aul! joaléd a fe of oor 
addiess i. 864 mot 86, T expecl ios See So working |) Lt is very good of 
foo le allow me ts see your sserking, and I dene a phlelegist nll be 
able to coultihelé somettaing bs Mees process T shall be declining om Nhe 
Greek. Dealecls, aud tunll be very Mae, “f caw slack art, an account of 
ape eck phe natin” curd Some pematks ons Mycenaeas Greek, 


2G. Chadwick’s first letter to Ventris 
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Ome ov dive suggestions. Mou anbicipalad amy guesses of F aud 


IP bak pou awe tt ot = pu , porkaps beonuse gen seers afi 
of dhe prep. dn for eno! and  ttuSo6is (ashaich may tsecen st ply 
agen ac eae npg!) fais ay bf of Me dae 
the equallion of couric also giver i + = Mores ; A? way perkaps be 
Posies. i suspect #+ may he mpes , ased du poelty for 10 
(perhaps here Ake halt. pe ) Thad taken pa-ka-na 25 Putyavn , 
hak your Spayvnt < be reg hk: I wonder 4 + va Se po ~ aueams 
Kemple” rather Mon ‘ssp bualder (io Sojuos” im am stsoriplicn | MeUmnyes 
£6 Me sserd one expels for Hap!) Esk possible Mal the lErmuinalion 
of di-ple-Ra -pe-Ro (also. ypuse-) is -morce ‘sellers soi a shift: Xe o- stim.” 
Fr, arta-Ra-si-jo Itad Houghh of iDudeetion ‘non mam ' ov passchi 
Canlawd’; bul Mlecs ts mst very emvincing. Ts ib posscble Mal pe-si 
after vig is really all one sword © Svicpost , dal abl, olut, in a 
Kibhes(iz) | kaki -bus , Tal. -fs stl ~bhik - Mprerye Sounds jas if 
hoes s. Sapemreys 
Sopetas teconved ov Syporys. aud -%Tas does occur for - eres (oltmatus ) 
Se I feel tncluied Lo fawour a derivative of Sapos ; buat aight be 
conmected arth Homence Spies. An ntenerbicg addin. 4 the 
Creban place-names is FEF "TSvioc 


AE should AEB “Sawyer da, -matl k) (sa Puggle ‘ 
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Ihe question of dialed vs tralicradly af geet inlevest As ane. 
Despite such es as Ake relinkion af Me T-E Aabeo-velars, Me dialect 


isnot excessively archaic , amd shows such chavaclérskeall, Kast Greek 
J 


feakines as WS Gj (3¢4 pax verbs, Ne 6 Sxiov «there Wesl Gk has 


Tier-), The use of ate as vesticled b ural ave semeliues called 
‘Adiaern” dialects, ie. Aeotic, Arcadian aud Cyprian. In fack Mycemacas 
Seems Aileely He be Me ances. of Avcado- Cyprian, Maush al seam davhowe 
év ak iv fo ercunfile. the problon of Me aambiquils of he sevipl- makes 
M had b he coelac. athal us Me eight reading of Me 34 plurals dike e-ke-si 
Hatinccally ‘pr-ethace "Greek yovry ams velasined in WEG! and gave 


EXovs in Avradian , Eyost A~ heshean | exo am Touie T suspect 


Harefore Meal: sa e-ko-s¢ etn conceal zovei (simclaly SiSoveG ele.) 


‘fhe Same problem arises over ace. plurals of ot- aud o- stems 


Tf Eom right 1m Absineing hal dhe seryph docs ust site tivo —" 
ike vowels Le andicalé a ann vowel, the forms ape-e-si 


, @-ne-e-st 
are inbowsting, The IE 34 plac. is Ysenki (Skt sanlt ), touk Gde 
cases over the sntkal e 4 te Singular (tesmi teste) to the plurs, 
funce iepev cle. the 3 plum sould Mewefore be *esenlé, so ue 
may hove te (vi (ev eren thevoi) 


apets( és SuNpY isting aud ‘reeds 
Uke be deeded rate 


2G. Chadwick’s first letter to Ventris, pages 3 and 4 
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rene a 


the mes from Fylos 4s excellent; ale er get Vepancuna’ Ih ~, 
cominperaty account of the Wefan War! LT au very grlfed de ae 
fav mmaleing yo situlion, available AG me | aud £ hope 4 see al 
published before see | so Mal’ se ied Can apepreciale goer success. 
LT should smuclh ike As Helk alisik il sth 1 ae and hope Ae 
Cau —r a meeting. St appene ia dawt of tem Carne A Oxford 
Coigorey . “f Aheve is any Hang a mere pubbyet cawde prlease deb 
ane kusw. T shall Na ahead iying Ab sanravel Whe Kalelolé cons oa 
Eaataf aoe selilfor , aud aol dal’ gor sont nd - t find ay Hains 
shelf : fy 

[ows sucerely 

Popes Co hiadeciealg 


aime 
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The 50" Anniversary of 
‘Evidence’ 


Chadwick’s letter of 13 July was the first support Ventris received for his 
decipherment, although others had seen it by then. He wrote back thanking 
Chadwick and asking him to collaborate in publishing the decipherment (2H). Their 
article, ‘Evidence for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives’, appeared in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies exactly fifty years ago, in Autumn 1953. 2/ is 
Chadwick’s offprint of the article. 


The article was very much a joint venture, and Chadwick’s knowledge of philology 
was crucial. Odd features of the language that worried Ventris were exactly what a 
linguist such as Chadwick would have expected of a Greek some 500 years older 
than Homer. Although Ventris had supplied the basic solution, there was a great deal 
still to be worked out. 


The article was an achievement for both men, and it took courage to publish. If 
labelled as ‘cranks’, they would lose their reputations and in Chadwick’s case, as a 
new young lecturer in Cambridge, possibly even his livelihood. 


‘The Everest of Greek Archaeology’ 


The solution of ‘the Minoan problem’ was a landmark in Aegean Bronze Age 
archaeology. Many scholars consider the three most fundamental discoveries in the 
field to be: Schliemann’s at Troy and Mycenae, Evans’s at Knossos, and Ventris and 
Chadwick’s decipherment of Linear B. 


On 25 June 1953 The Times third leader carried a description of the decipherment on 
the same page as Sir Edmund Hillary’s account of the scaling of Mount Everest. 
People were soon calling the decipherment ‘the Everest of Greek archaeology’. 


Among its most important revelations was the simple fact that the people who built 

the Mycenaean palaces spoke Greek. Until then it had been thought that Greek 

might have ‘arrived’ in Greece only after 1200 BC and had nothing to do with the 

brilliant civilisation of the Mycenaeans. Also stunning was the fact that the Greeks 

had been in Knossos in LM II. Philology was also affected — with the decipherment, 

Greek became the longest-attested written language in the world. (The second is 
’ Sumerian.) 
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47 Highpoint, 
North Hill, 
Highgate, 
LONDOW, N,6, 


13 July. 1952 


Dear Mr Chadwick, 


Thank you very much for your letter; It is very en- 
couraging to hear from sommone who has been working on the Minoan 
problem thet they agree with the Greek appreach; because frankly 
at the moment I feel rather in need of moral support, The .whole 
issue is getting to the stage where a lot of people will be looking 
at it very skeptically, and I'm conscious that there's: a lot which 
so far can't be very satisfactorily explained, There's a kind of 
central area of sense, but still a great periphery which is baffling. 
Apart from broadcasting round a few more copies of the vocabulary, 

I propose to leave the problem alone for a month or so, and let 

the reactions to it solidify: and in particular to see what Blecen 
says about it. 1 feel sure that if there's something to this voca- 
bulary, then there should be some pretty clear confirmation of it 

in the new material. It rather depends who they've got working 

out there on it, and how far. they've got with cleaning and cataloguing 
the tablets. Sut if there's a chance of getting some advance news 
of what the new material consists of, then I'll certainly pass it 

on to.you, Buagestion 
Bennett hasn't had a chance of looking at ++, in detail 
yet (in fact he's just been checking through his Linear 8 index, 

and couldn't afford to let himself be distracted by the new values): 
but he says that at first glance“there are a number of things which 
seem quite reasonable", though he doesn't like the idea of the 
abbreviated spelling. (Still, if you accept. pa-te/ma-te for "father/ 
mother" and ~o for the nominative, I don't see how one can avoid 
the conclusion of abbreviation). 

I've been feeling the need of a "mere philologist" to 
keep me on the right lines, I asked at the Hellenic Society and they 
suggested 1 should get on to Proféssor Page: he's interested ani feels 
there's something in it, though he's skeptical about thedetails, But 
he disclaims being a philologist, and suggests that a specialist might 
be more useful, It would be extremely useful to me if I could count 
on your help, not only in trying to make sense out-of the material, 
but also in drawing the correct conclusions ahout the fornations in 
terns of dialect and stage of development. I ena enger, JHS, who 
had aked me to review Scripta Minoa, if they would have room for an 
article on "Mycenaean Greek" in next year's number, for which the MS 
would have to be in by the and of November. I don't know yet whether 
they will agree to this (it may be a bit controversial still), but if 
they do, and if the vocabulary can be solidified some more by then, 
then would you be willing to collaborate in this article ? We might 
meet and discuss it in a motth or so, 

I'm glad we coincided in some of the values which occurred 
to me after I wrote to Myres, though I suppose a court of law might 
suppose I'd already pre-cocked the material in such a way that the 
eoincidence wasn't conclusive. a = pu looks very promising. 

I don't really understand the context of the Pylos Na 
Series, not knowing what represents, but there does seem to be 
& recurrence of “trade" namee on the bottom line. I feel that the 
form of the stem VAU - doeas look rather more like “shipa: and is a 
“temple-builder" really a distinct trade from “builder” rather than i 
a complimentary epithet (after all, ships must be builddng most of the 
time, but temples only every so many years)@ 

I felt that tapog would be better, in spelling, for 
$+ 3; but can we let it take the dative ? 


For Ee AT » I think we have to assume a noun FOlLKA ’ 


2H. Ventris’s reply to Chadwick’s letter, inviting him to collaborate in the 
publication of the decipherment (end of the third paragraph) 
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Proof Positive: 
The Language is Greek! 


In May 1953 Ventris telephoned Chadwick in a state of great excitement. A message 
had come from Carl Blegen, the excavator of the Mycenaean palace of Pylos (3A). 
One of the tablets found in 1952, but which had not been cleaned till 1953 because it 


needed specialist treatment in Athens, gave an important confirmation of the 
decipherment. 


The tablet (pictured below) begins with a sign-group that, according to the 
decipherment, reads fi-ri-po-de. Any Greek scholar would read this as tripodes: 
tripods. What was exciting was that the tablet then gave, after a few further words 
which we now interpret as meaning ‘of Cretan workmanship’, a drawing of a tripod! 


we Reh hl Mga FEE BAZ Wags 
te fa Rie tA FAB ACR? ALY 


eng yey OD 


Pylos tablet Ta 641: the ‘Tripod Tablet’ 


What was best about this was that tripodes could not simply be a borrowed loan- 
word from another language (as, for instance, ‘sesame’ is ultimately borrowed from 
Semitic): it is pure Greek. 7ri- is derived from an ancient Indo- FEsropesn root 
meaning ‘three’ and podes is the Greek word for ‘foot’ in the plural.’ The word is 
thus formed from Greek elements to denote a three-footed vessel: a tripod. 


It got better. Further on in the tablet, more vessels are illustrated. In line two are jars 
with four and three handles, described as ge-to-ro-we ‘four-handled’ and fi-ri-o-we-e 
‘three-handled’. Finally, line three shows a jar described as a-no-we ‘without 


handles’, with the Greek privative a-/an-. The drawing duly shows the jar without 
handles. 


This tablet was an important confirmation of the decipherment. It was read after 
Ventris had worked out his values, and the ultimate test of a decipherment is 
whether words can be read from new documents which were not used in working out 
the original solution. Also, the fact that the language forms were pure Greek meant 


that these were not just loan-words from other languages: Linear B was used to write 
Greek, doubtless by people who spoke Greek. 


The form could also be the Greek dual pode (note the number two on the tablet) — either is possible 
within the Linear B spelling rules. The simpler option was chosen for the display for the sake of making 


the point clear without need of specialist knowledge. The argument that the form is Greek is of course 
unaffected either way. 
95 
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3A, Letter from Carl Blegen about the ‘Tripod Tablet’ 
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Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek 


Ventris & Chadwick’s article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies sold more extra 
copies than ever before in the 120 year history of the journal. Their work was widely 
acclaimed and, although there were some dissenters, the majority of scholars 
accepted the decipherment. Particularly important was support from linguists such as 
Lejeune and Chantraine, the author of what is still the standard etymological 
dictionary of ancient Greek. The Swedes Bjérck and Furumark, the Swiss Risch and 
the American Bennett, who had done invaluable early work on the epigraphy of the 
tablets, were early supporters. Blegen of course had already been pretty well 
convinced by the ‘tripod tablet, and support from Cambridge — especially important 
for Chadwick — came from Wace, Page and others. 


Ventris and Chadwick were much in demand and were invited to give lectures at 
universities internationally. 3D mentions a lecture Ventris gave in Sweden. 


The next step was a book, which again they would write together. They were 
deluged with offers of book contracts by various publishers, but decided to publish 
with the Cambridge University Press. The book appeared in 1956 as Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek (3E). Written in just over a year, this massive work contains an 
extended commentary on 300 selected tablets, chapters on the script and 
decipherment, on the Mycenaean language, and on the evidence of the tablets for life 
in the Aegean Bronze Age, together with a vocabulary. 


The work was very much a joint venture with all sections checked and rechecked by 
both scholars (3F). When a second edition was finally needed in 1973, Chadwick 
could not bring himself actually to rewrite the work without Ventris, so instead gave 
a new ‘Additional Commentary’ at the back, which dealt with new research and 
discoveries. This revised second edition is still the standard reference work for 
Mycenaean studies. 
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3E. Frontispiece of Documents in Mycenaean Greek, First Edition 
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DOCUMENTS IN 


MYCENAEAN GREEK 


THREE HUNDRED SELECTED TABLETS 
FROM KNOSSOS, PYLOS AND MYCENAR WITH 


COMMENTARY AND VOCABULARY 


ay 
MICHAEL VENTRIS 

Kt, We, PL 

Hit, Raves Auvociote, Dips. f Corks 


aN 
JOHN CHADWICK 


Lect is Chance aby 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 


CAMBRIDGE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1g 


ot ee 


Travels in Greece: 
Mycenae, Knossos, Emporio 


While Ventris and Chadwick were working on their book in 1954 and 1955, they 
were both able to travel to Greece to examine the Pylos and Knossos tablets, plus 
new tablets from Mycenae. Besides checking readings, they also transcribed many 
unpublished fragments of Knossos texts. 


3G is from Ventris soon after his arrival in Greece in 1954. He went from Athens to 
Mycenae, where excavations were proceeding under the directorship of A.J.B. 
Wace, Director of the Mycenae excavations and Laurence Professor of Classical 
Archaeology at Cambridge. 3K shows a view of the citadel of Mycenae. While 
there, Ventris read the newly discovered tablets from the ‘House of the Sphinxes’, 
part of a complex of buildings just outside the citadel walls. Ventris could read the 
new tablets coming out of the ground ‘as if he were reading the newspaper’, as 
Wace said in one of his letters (3). The tablets dealt with pottery vessels and — 
— 31 is Ventris’s word list which he sent to Wace. 


3L. Three photographs of Ventris at Mycenae (top, with his wife, Betty, and 
George Forrest; bottom and left, working on tablet transcriptions in the village) 
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e ‘ lraklion | 
Saturiay 22 May. 


MORNING 
Deeir John , 

We gok lo Athens on Wednesday, aflér- inking he 
"Miaculis” at Vervice on Sunday ——i woe pouring wifi 


raw ere & tether cold. But aplér a paltier tough first 
fav hours (when most ef a large partly of Swiss tourists 
rehired [ Hhetr bunks) it was very comfortable . Aflér Kerkyra 
We Seemed to get inlo a proper Mediterranean climale , although 
a lot of local cougo, monks, chickens ef got on bow? there. 
Bennett is leaving lreaklion on Morickeay, $0 we flow 

over yeaterdevy to see the Knossos stult ith him. We had supper 
With him & his wife cub at heir feirly pumitive little house 
halfway ouk te Knossos. theyve Few 4. children with 
Heer to, brave people. Geis cad think ioe rehsina. 

Bennett has been photegraphing all the Knossos pieces, 
& epee be polish them off t's moting . Today hdl abo see 
how the presiouis reels hare come out. AU being well, hell 
View figure the best way of making copies available, (I thinic 
wmicotiin would be most ea tees eons Bay gt he 
cceamional use of a projector) Hes edd freal numbers on all 

By py mectiation , Roverabh sadiig egg trating. Wie, 
proof? of eeipla Mined IT Clintar A etc): US na frrinly 
sory staé ,as we anticipated. Whellier his comcctions will 
enetble the thing be come cub of the pine ar a useful 
tonne. , he muhe~ Soubb . 

When | got to Athens ,| found a Ictter from Bleasn 
waiting for me, gining me pemnission lo wok on the Fylos 
tablets preniced we kept them ke us lwo . And yolerday | got 
Kearouzes he Museum thier ,te let me inlo the basement 
Cough there were sight dovbb & delays due bo ir beng, 
Pring csngtamtines nowe-day,& all the Kostas’s of He realy. 


PE fe glance ,U was fairly clear thak there are 
Quile a bok of Meréabing tablets Winch Bennett didnt include, 
in his letter. — Especially a set of 12 tablets of a new commority 
series ywhrich are the only me, Ive wpied so fare They deal 
with & things, of Winch only Une last heats an fideoygram. (Cf the 
lisb& of "tables, chains, & footstool.” on the Alalekh tablets 


Pp 108-109.) :~ ite 
9 Sf — FES aud “tase” Fuze! “tp? 
F lle Gmese) “cra” ; Benet (nem Sew Heck (ogpes lar ) 


Bek Sing — Buide plural “PoorstaoL" 

ideogram ALP or F—P . Compare the only Myc/Min. 

fovistest | can find , Under the goddew on the Tiryns 

signet ,PM vot W** PSE IE my mistele for © 

One of tie best sentences of he Sevier is 722,hine 1: 
* 

CLM. TAR Avent THEY, VO, TPIRE TYRO TH ! 
"4 footstool , decorated (+) with an ivory maw , horse , octopus 
and phoenixt" 
| discovered Last might? tiak Bemnelt & Bleger. heed figured this 
oll oub for Hemselves- 
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These 12 tablels have Qquile a lot more useful votabulony, 

but ad 1 havent been able bo use a lexicon We since 

seeing therm , heres Just a few words :~ 
Df Ws “Wil Kyanos" 
HSH aA OC "and with the figure of a man" 


Ay 


OTM /OPWSF (both feminine) 
“interid " 22 


OL tA. YA7ET “wilt lions” heads" th rs ees 


THRE a. {NKO “with figures of men and lions” 


Bek "when Ge >A ¥7@ “ned with ones of kyanos” 
Ol: F “ewer” (hawertt figure out Me Greek yeb) 
; Ging.) 


1A ls “bulls head" or "milk 2 

TA “feck” (insle. plural) 

DONA. Ue ty “and wilh golden bars (7) te hae 
kro! 


$05 K4B4-2 tH Aad, -) 4 


Proving, Haak Xpress is USed ar an adfective 2 kp Cee 


| saw Platon in the Museum Tis motming. He is miting a 
review of our article efc. for SEEBE Kontikc: Xpoviké . Vi 
anxious sey how valuable our wok is, bub si mther 
skeptical alrovt the results (though Bennett was there loo & 


Wwe presentid a uniled front in thinking the language is Greek). 


Today was very Bunny & wat ,& we had lunch 
up by the Palace & looked around Wh. Workimen are 
doing some repairs to he pavement of the West Cot : 
Ctrenise the. above-ground portions of ardutecdiue love. 
as unconvincing as ever. Beller is to sit down cunong 
tie, more decenity pruned parts & listén le the buzz of- 
insect, walth Me cvickets jumping, & disascuale oveselF 

the inacuwale lecliwes being gwen tn thick English 
to bands of Norwegians or Americans. 

| shall be going back 16 Athens on Monday , he 
Bennetts Go. So Iin leaving highpowered discussions 
fil ther, , and letting Wem get om wilh heir packing. 
Bub ve giverv hint he Araft of the " cernventi one" suggesled 
by Bjdick & Furumark . ; 

tin copying the Pylos Tablets pel in accordance wilh 
the “hanseiption” there | shak abo Ry to copy in 
the same way the unpublished Knossos fragments from 
Bennet votes , 50 that Lkudon UniversilyS card index can 
be knought comple. | should abo tally rcopy all 
Bennetts readurge of the pubtisheo texts , bub | dowbr if iw 
hawe time + perhaps I'W 


Tere oov 
Mi acl age 
3G. Letter from Ventris to Chadwick, 22 May 1954 
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on We vids hed Joined wick, 
Ate how vey nunerous 


Travels in Greece Continued 


3H, written by Chadwick from the British Archaeological School’s hostel at 
Knossos, mentions a famous join he made at the Iraklion Museum. N. Platon, the 
Director, had brought out some trays of uninventoried fragments which had been 
damaged, along with the Museum itself, during World War II. Although mostly 
unsalvageable, one fragment that Chadwick retrieved happened to join a tablet 
which Evans had tried to read years earlier. The tablet had horse heads drawn on it 
and, by applying Cypriot Syllabic values, Evans had, as a shot in the dark, thought 


of Greek pélos ‘foal’. Evans (not unreasonably) discarded the word as a fluke, but 
polos was now supported by the decipherment and the new joining fragment found 


by Chadwick supplied a complementary 
word: i-go ‘horse’. Words for ‘horse’ and 
‘foal’ together with drawings of horse 
heads was too much for coincidence. 


3J is from Ventris at Emporio, an 
important ancient settlement on the island 
of Chios. No Linear B tablets were found 
here, but Ventris had been invited by John 
(later Sir John) Boardman as _ the 
architectural consultant and surveyor. He 
worked there with his wife Lois (usually 
known as Betty) in the summers of 1954 
and 1955. Ventris’s sketch in the letter 
margin can be compared with Boardman’s 
photograph of the harbour, right. 


Dear John 9 


a nO Na OEE re ra 


Songs 
rahi aM od WE AtE 


‘ oy 


The site of Emporio on Chios 


c/o British Schoot of Archaeology 
52 Odes Souedias 

ATHENS 

24 dune 54 

Emporio , Chios 


Thanic you vevy much for your leer of the Be 
Which We been rather slow in answering. Weve been here, 
3 weekx now: ot lovely place & beaubiful weather. bub tather 
a leng days work. Ws pretly het now, & theres (alweys a 
howling Wine + probably a good thing trv keeping one cowl, 
but ralher mecidening for sutveying and drawing inv, the 
place ls fairly prinubve .& the dieb mostly rice de beans, wilh 
Whatever fish our aqualung divers manage fe shoot . 


3J. Letter from Ventris to Chadwick from Chios 
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SS - ——$__—_—— 


Ye iV ss 


BSA 


Dear MMckael, 


Mbness, I had «a very peas done rim Crete § lesynin eel the Taverna. 


Sevry bu have bein se =o awh flax, bud” Lheve bad a deal dh 


ae «es gen wl ste, and ur adidili. heve dost cx clas Horowgh Ds 


J 


sa sr Petsant, whewtel the 6 Spout a saipainl he or fixe Ahare wont wend ae rhes “| 


we Me Masecrn Frecess lhe sablels MNS bl x0 asy es here ; Dceuld 


AAT han Haciieh ental ence,aud dad de exrmine hese enrectubchen 
vim Aby - gee ay bal 4d Mask Dhaene « fron gob tind crverhoked 
mene + Ate Aibbts fri beck ie. Seltwet-on Aline in Me nitis vbnthed 
Cerferimackon ¢f Abe Wax ) fie copied as atl a dowge sini he'y f 
Aébkt gree! Rénwnell, eepece lly srheve he had added a cane thed 
fragments. Loket Uy te chuck every eriyle deel; Hal erowtd howe hess 
fe dee Hang few voll see cr gee smeenty pees resale bobcat } the 
core ebrediely Ge. Pad ae Pe Liam se my thent Se 1o6 ac at is lated 
be wpset cow Moen gins about i thewgh dhe lablel oll remarnr delald. 


> TT , ; : 
On dee whol LI cm Agere wtecipre sceel hg the excellent weil Bennet 
has deve 


& reasonable chance of success. My ome great clercorery was simply the 
result of ready i-ge followed ny shal docked Lhe Ke heprnning of « 
herse's head, Tees avas toe gree de erterlecle , cmd en gery & chan TF 
Kevaht f $95 cud Aek Ike frayment clownstasies Ae Gee ft canted 
pesschl be i dae T Aacel sben fs gite aud al’ docked foots so 


3H. Extracts from a letter by Chadwick describing a famous join he made (see 
The Decipherment of Linear B, pp. 85-86) 
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The World of the Tablets 


A striking feature of Documents is the wealth of comparative material which Ventris 
and Chadwick use to illustrate — and often to make sense of — the very laconic 
information on the tablets, and then to build up a picture of life in a Mycenaean 
kingdom at the time of the records. The material they use includes archaeological 
evidence, the evidence of similar administrative records from other societies, 
particularly the ancient Near East, and the evidence of later Greek inscriptions and 
texts. 


First, they note the parallels for objects shown on the tablets, such as swords (4A), 
helmets (4B), and vessels (4C), in the archaeology of Late Bronze Age Greece (the 
drawings are Ventris’s). Among the tablets of particular interest are those 
mentioning chariots, which are shown both with and without harnesses and wheels. 
Chariots are frequent in Mycenaean iconography (4D), and the tablets attest to their 
actual use. | 


DOCK 


1G 


eo 


Bs 
YOK 
wy 


4A. Mycenaean Swords 
Above: A tablet recording to-sa pa-ka-na ‘so many . 
swords’ 


Right: Drawing of sword hilts by Ventris —— 


4D. Chariots 

Left: A chariot figurine with two riders 
Below: Drawing of a tablet from Knossos 
recording armour, a chariot and a horse 


But the tablets offer much more than simple equations with artefacts. For instance, 
by comparing Classical Greek place-names, and using 
their in depth knowledge of the Greek landscape (4), 
Ventris and Chadwick are able to locate many of the 
places named on the tablets, and thus to reconstruct the 
political geography of the Mycenaean world. This 
process was later continued by Chadwick and others, 
and we now know that at the time of the records Pylos 
controlled much of classical Messenia (see figure, left) 
and Knossos the centre and west of Crete. 


Left: Political geography of the area ruled from the 
palace of Pylos in the time of the Linear B documents 


Dn the basis of last weeks Usb Id sugger 
last sertena on this page a2 the fuat on p.F by: 


: from the file of the 
Palace is Hie wall of hills (Aya, Anbildivis Otc.) which tuns peucallel 
with the 4ea from Kyparissia in the Molk fe a little soulh of Khor 
(ligoudista). This » identifi witnesses Aimee teeta 
by Kiepert , by Blegen , by educated locals and by most woderwy maps. 
wit, te weenie Myehdoy mentioned by Strabo (vill 4.2) a» Bie mountain 
Under which the first aly of Pylos how stood cit 4 tempting te gad hy 
as the neue contzrined in Ke compounds, for the subotitution of © for 
AU not unusual, Meunatos suggets that MyaAsoy wer the snaller 
Wall of Manglavd ,between AutilAvis and Likgdimo, , and above Ure: 
ecin Seblewent at fklina » On some UAABS A Ayx\eov is ollulru tied 
to the conical hilt of Ayos Wikélaos Qlove lie present tum of Pylos/ 
Newanine), for ne good reasow. Md 
ln he notes to 178 and L2G foue of He reference te digaleon 
yrighb be cub oub and “YSee p. x " subsbifuted. 


From the sea | imagine he billy must look someting ike 


* 


hog pooh 
Rom a steep on tow #1d0 
void ip, A alone opens" A Loin 
rene Za tte Ss wh AG eee 


Lie 
OY a 


OT HIT ig, FORO eS LG. 
ee 


rs i * Sphericteia Na o 
‘Ails below La 
¢ is a law show at the. boltow eli wo 
ie 
“From the ground IE definitely detent sone tonbinuous idge as far Sym 


° & 
as Likodimo. pS: bine 33 1. Such as $32 Ch902 follow aes te ita 


pil: <"oulfix of motion Yawards’-de” in invented commas ? 
or Suffix of ‘motion towards”? ’ 
The whe’ the | cal newmes’ section WOM nolo e nabjead « 


We Apent a vey govd four days on our four ,5 of us in % 
Sincleurs wow Jeep station: wagen, Which ib dust We Hung for tie Job. id 
We went be ie Arges dig he fust day & slept at Kalamata . Thon 
dd Pylos K Re surrounding tombs prelly thoroughly & slept at Navenire. 

A bit more Pyles the vest day ancl edhe Tripolis. Diet Mycenae 
& Isthmian the nest day and had a before Megarw . Sinclerir 
drove vew well. US Leginning to get preliy hob. Sony yeu weresit uit us. 


4E. Letter from Ventris to Chadwick, discussing Pylian political geography and 
landscape for their book Documents in Mycenaean Greek 
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Finally, Ventris and Chadwick show that, as in many contemporary Near Eastern 
societies, the central palaces in the Mycenaean kingdoms are the dominant economic 
powers in their areas, controlling major industries like textile production and 
perfumed olive-oil manufacture. The original Knossos tablet shown here (4F)' 

relates to the perfume industry. The tablet records a transfer of raw ingredients for 
perfume manufacture between a man named Kyprios, probably the head of the 
industry, and a perfumer named Twinon. The amount of coriander mentioned, if 
used as an astringent as Classical perfume recipes suggest, would be enough to treat 
nearly 5000 litres of oil. This amount would be likely to exceed all needs for home 
consumption, and it is likely that the perfume was produced for export. This is 
corroborated by the many stirrup-jars (see 1J) found all over the Near East, which 
were used for shipping liquids such as wine and oil. 


4F. Tablet from Knossos (KN Ga 676) recording a transfer of coriander for the 
perfume industry, with (below) an illustration of how to read the tablet 


koriadnon = coriander (seed) (Coriandrum sativum) 


a7¢ ll Mh ait aI ee 


tu- st ae - ET -pi-ri-jo AROM 6 


Man's name a inon; cf. Classical The 'pepper-pot' ideogram, designating spice: 


Livev ‘the Mischievous’); he is a here it refers to the coriander (6 units = 576 litres) 


worker in the perfume industry 


Man's name (Kyprios ‘the Cypriot’): 
he is a manager and palatial trading 
agent in the perfume industry 


: 4F, which belongs to the Fitzwilliam Museum, is one of the few real tablets in a museum outside 
Greece. It was thought to be a replica until J.-P. Olivier, who wrote the classic study of the scribal hands 
of Knossos, noticed that the Iraklion Museum has a cast, which only happens when the originals had been 
gifted by the Greek or Cretan government to other museums. A suspicion arose that the supposed cast in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum might in fact be the original tablet. John Chadwick and J.T. Killen examined the 
tablet in the 1980s and confirmed that this was indeed an original Linear B document. 
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The Comité [International 
Permanent des Etudes 
Mycéntiennes 


In April 1956, Ventris and Chadwick attended the first international colloquium on 
Linear B, organised by the distinguished French linguist Michel Lejeune, with the 
help of his older colleague, the great Pierre Chantraine. It was held in Gif-sur-Yvette 
near Paris and was an enormous success. 


Ventris and Chadwick were of course invited and greatly impressed their 
international colleagues. As Chadwick later reported, eminent French scholars 
would greet them warmly, and mutter as they turned away ‘si jeune, si jeune’ (so 


young). 


Scholars at the 1" International 
Mycenological Colloquium at Gif-sur-Yvette 


The conference inspired others, and since 1956 there have been 11 International 
Conferences on Mycenaean studies held at 5-year intervals. The wonderful 
international spirit of scholarship and friendship established at Gif-sur-Yvette is 
often referred to as /’esprit de Gif. The next conference is to be held in Rome in 
2005. 


It was decided to set up Mycenology as an international cultural activity under the 
aegis of UNESCO. Thus was founded the Comité International Permanent des 
Etudes Mycéniennes, which continues to this day. 
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The End of the Correspondence 


In June 1955 Documents was ready for print, and Chadwick delivered the 
manuscript to Cambridge University Press. He wrote a postcard in Linear B to 
Ventris, who was then in Greece, to tell him he had done so (4H, with a transcription 
and interpretation). 


ieee Venlivs, Esg, 0. BLE, #39, BOA, OYA &. 
Hy) Wut, havatory, ac 
ME RARE EHO —~ 
Pinay e ATHENS— - 
cae POPE aaven 
> 


PTOKBFA 


4H. Postcard by Chadwick 
written in Linear B 


re a Se 


aie 


At the Bridge of Cam... 
..Month of June, Day 7 


[Kamoio Gephurai, lunioio...] 
[...ménos hamera 7] 


CH Pe 7.6.1955 

“a i-jo-a-na , mi-ka-e , ka-re-e 

2 sa-me-ro , pu-pi-ri-jo , pa-ro-do-ka , 

3 tu-po-ka-ra-pe-u-si 

4 a-ka-ta , tu-ka 

5 ka-mo-jo , ke-pup-ray , i-jo-u-ni-jo-jo 

6 me-no , A-ME-RA 7 

ll John to Michael, Greetings! [khairehen| 

ws Today I gave the book [sameron bublion parodoka| 
3 to the printers. [tupographeusi| 
4 Good luck! [agatha tukha| 
LS 

6 


Note on line 5: We think that Chadwick intended ke-puz-ra; as a dative singular here, 
although ra; ( = rai) is not actually used this way in Linear B orthography, but is used to 
represent alpha-stem plurals. That this would turn out to be the case might not have been 
predictable in 1955. 
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Ventris and Chadwick continued to correspond in 1955 and 1956. They discussed 
newly discovered documents (4M) and the interpretation of still problematic texts, 
including As 1516, the largest of all the Knossos tablets (4/; 4J is a cast of this 
tablet). They also discussed last minute changes to Documents, proofs of the book 
(4L) and plans for a new edition of the Knossos tablet texts. 


4K is the last known letter from Chadwick to Ventris. In it (not shown), Chadwick 
tells Ventris that he would be away from the middle of August for a few days and 
again a month later. They clearly had expected to meet again in the near future. 


rag 3 fe 


nat VENTHIS 19 None Bad Cocion NW3 


dohn Cheedanck Ese, 


39 Causemayside , Dear John 13 dune 56 
Thaw you vewy much for your inttresting leffev. 

f CAMBRIDGE | had got as far as chendsv myself, though | could t 

id . a, dhecke up whellhes spanos really vacaus ‘sarge’ > don it ? 


FopScev is a tilliont inlea , but lear two big daticnaities, 
er ak avay rale umbra dictions: 

(1) If you lest ep fodders in LAS goH ere avon the banslation 
“oil of roses” 5 bub wctew Zdatoy “rese-scentecd olive ailt.— ! 
SHOUD bows thowght the sec was mow kely, though the Kot 
is acopiid by leat & by Rica's Fanslation. 

{2} How Could a word be bovrowe? from lrendan iy ¢ Ido Be F 
Thas difficulty perctps police tquaily ip the Housenic pidtev, 
Since the Irvine doit enkew history HU 826 Pe, me yok 


Hevaer regarcs tes AS pant of the heesic bax ichegegial nd. 
Ala iy cowect on 1223 ¥. | thought toe that ey eta might 


froin , wut have no ecideuce. Yours 
Wichadd 


4M. Postcard from Ventris about the new Pylos olive oil tablets 


erent niantnintaaaeinatiiniai 


39 Causewayside 
Cembridge 


27 July 1956 


Dear Micheel, 


Sorry yo. had to phone three times before getting 
me; however I think we solved the imnediste difficulties, 
If you will discuss with the London branch of the 
Press the points they raise, there should be no ned 
for me to come uo specially. 


3) Presentation copies. We shall esch have six, 


which means: that I shell have five to give away: I see 


4K. Extract from the last known letter from Chadwick to Ventris 
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On 6 September 1956, however, as he drove home late at night, Ventris’s car ran 
into a stationary lorry on the Barnet by-pass, and he was killed instantly. He was 
only 34. The death of his friend was a savage personal blow for Chadwick and his 
wife remembers the blackness that descended on him when he heard the news. 
Newspaper cuttings of the time, including a tribute to Ventris by Chadwick, 
published in The Times, are shown here (4N). 


Later, in his best-selling popular book The Decipherment of Linear B, Chadwick 
gave a moving account of their work together and of Ventris’s brilliance and charm. 
His tribute ends: 


The architect’s eye...looks beneath the appearance and distinguishes 
the significant parts of the pattern, the structural elements and 
framework of the building. So too Ventris was able to discern among 
the bewildering variety of the mysterious signs, patterns and 
regularities which betrayed the underlying structure. It is this quality, 
the power of seeing order in apparent confusion, that has marked the 
work of all great men.' 


But perhaps the greatest tribute Chadwick made to Ventris was the simple 
continuation of the great work on which they had collaborated together. 


' J. Chadwick, The Decipherment of Linear B, pg. 4. 
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Michael Ventris 


1922 - 1956 
Architect and 
Decipherer of Linear B 


Michael Ventris was born on 12 July 1922 to an Indian Army officer and the 
daughter of a wealthy Polish landowner. He was educated on the continent and at 
Stowe School in England. He spoke several languages at an early age and showed a 
precocious interest in ancient scripts, having bought a book on Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs when he was seven. 


His interest in Linear B began in 1936 when he went with a school group to an 
exhibition celebrating the 50" anniversary of the British School at Athens. Sir 
Arthur Evans, then 85 years old, happened to be present in the gallery and showed 
the boys his finds from Knossos, including the Linear B documents. His teacher 
remembers Ventris asking: ‘Did you say the tablets haven’t been deciphered, Sir?’ 


Ventris began a course at the Architectural Association School in Bedford Square in 
1940, and in the same year he published his first article on Linear B in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, at the age of just 18. 


In August 1942 Ventris joined the Royal Air Force, serving as a navigator. 
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Throughout the war, he never forgot the Aegean scripts problem - he corresponded 
with Evans in 1940, and with Sir John Myres between 1942 and 1946 and thereafter. 


Ventris was demobilised in 1946 and finished his architectural degree in 1948. 
Immediately on his release from the army he visited Myres in Oxford and was 
invited to help publish the Knossos Linear B tablets, a task which Evans had left to 
Myres on his death in 1941. Ventris eventually declined the offer, but stayed in 
touch with Myres. 


In 1950 Ventris circulated a ‘Mid-Century Report’ on Linear B, which he intended 
to be his last work on the subject. But the problem would not leave him alone, and 
he soon gave up his architectural job to work full-time on Linear B. His progress 
was recorded in a series of ‘Work Notes’ which he circulated, at his own expense, to 
a group of scholars in various countries who were also working on the script. 


He was well on what would turn out to be the right track by February 1952 when he 
wrote to Myres about the Knossos place names. By May, Ventris felt the code was 
‘breaking’ and that, to his astonishment, the Linear B documents were, after all, 
written in Greek. 


Ventris had been invited to give a talk on the BBC Third Programme about Myres’s 
publication of the Knossos tablets, which was then about to come out. He took the 
opportunity to announce the decipherment and it was broadcast to the world on 1 
July 1952. The talk was heard by John Chadwick, a newly-appointed lecturer in the 
Faculty of Classics, Cambridge, who got hold of Ventris’s material and was the first 
to write to him with congratulations. At this point Ventris needed the help of a 
professional philologist and invited Chadwick to publish the decipherment with him 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. They collaborated closely together for the next 
four years. 


Ventris’s work with Linear B kept him busy, but he did not altogether neglect 
architecture. He designed a house for the family in Hampstead, and in January 1956 
began an Architectural Research Fellowship, working on the classification of data 
for architects. In 1954 and 1955 he worked as surveyor and architectural consultant 
for the British excavations at Emporio, on Chios. 


At the height of his fame and just weeks before the publication of his great joint 
work with Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Ventris died in a tragic car 
accident on 6 September 1956. 


Ventris was awarded an OBE and an annual award in his honour, the Michael 
Ventris Award, was established in 1957. These awards, given to young Linear B 
scholars and architects, continue to the present day, under the auspices of the 
London Institute of Classical Studies and the Architectural Association. 
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John Chadwick 


1920 - 1998 
Classical Philologist, Lexicographer 
and Co-decipherer of Linear B 


John Chadwick was born on 21 May 1920 in Surrey. He attended school at St. 
Paul’s School and came up to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge in 1939. 


After the fall of France in 1940 he left university to volunteer for the Royal Navy, 
where he served as an Ordinary and later an Able Seaman on HMS Coventry. In 
1942 he was transferred to intelligence duties based in Alexandria, Egypt, and set to 
work on breaking lower-level Italian naval codes. He knew no Italian at the time and 
did not even have access to a dictionary, but was told that his knowledge of Latin 
should allow him to cope! 


In 1944 he was transferred to Bletchley Park (‘Station X’), given a crash-course in 
Japanese, and set to work on reading the encoded messages sent by the Japanese 
naval representatives in Stockholm and Berlin. 


After the end of the war in 1945, Chadwick resumed his studies at Corpus. The 
university allowed him to count his five years of war service as one university year, 


ae 


so he finished his course in the next eight months (October — May), graduating with 
First Class Honours in Classics Part II, with a distinction in his special subject 
Linguistics. 


While at Corpus, he made his first attempts, together with some of his student 
friends, to apply cryptographic methods to the ‘Minoan Linear Script B’, as it was 
then called. But as any good cryptographer knows, one needs a minimum critical 
mass of data to decipher an unknown code and at the time there simply had not been 
enough published (this situation was not to change until 1950), so they set aside the 
problem for the time being. 


After finishing his degree, Chadwick became an Editorial Assistant on the new 
Oxford Latin Dictionary. He married Joan Hill in 1947. In 1950 he published his 
first scholarly work, an edition of The Medical Works of Hippocrates, together with 
his cousin W. N(eville) Mann, a distinguished physician whom Chadwick had spent 
some time with while they were both on duty in the Mediterranean. The edition was 
adopted by the Penguin Classics series, and is still in print more than half a century 
later. 


Collaboration with Ventris 


Chadwick was appointed to a lectureship at the Faculty of Classics, Cambridge, to 
begin on 1 October 1952. While writing his first lectures, he saw an advertisement 
for a talk by Michael Ventris on the undeciphered Aegean Scripts, and tuned in to 
listen to the BBC Third Programme on 1 July 1952. Chadwick was struck by 
Ventris’s suggestion that the Linear Script B might after all have been used for 
writing Greek — a possibility which most people until then, including Ventris 
himself, had thought highly unlikely. 


Chadwick was still living in Oxford at the time and went to see the venerable scholar 
Sir John Myres, who had been left the unenviable task of publishing Sir Arthur 
Evans’s Linear B material from Knossos (Evans had died in 1941). Myres let 
Chadwick copy some of Ventris’s Work Notes and promised to put him in touch 
with Ventris. Just a few days of study were enough to convince Chadwick that 
Ventris’s decipherment was right. 


Chadwick’s training both in philology and code breaking were essential. He knew 
what a version of Greek some 500 years earlier than Homer should look like, 
something of which Ventris had little idea. Points about the language that bothered 
Ventris, were exactly what a linguist such as Chadwick would have expected. 
Further, Chadwick’s experience with code breaking meant that he was not bothered 
by the fact that everything was not immediately comprehensible. He knew that 
Ventris’s solution looked like what a code looks like when it begins to ‘break’. 
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Ventris at this point needed a trained philologist, if his decipherment was going to 
be convincing. He had provided the key but, since the language did turn out the be 
Greek, knowledge of the history of the Greek language became crucial. In his very 
first letter back to Chadwick, he asked Chadwick to consider collaborating in the 
publication of the decipherment. Chadwick’s acceptance was not just jumping on a 
bandwagon — in his first year of a new lectureship and without tenure, it took a good 
deal of courage to support Ventris. If they were wrong, Chadwick’s career and even 
his livelihood might be ruined. 


The joint article appeared in 1953 in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. They then 
started collaborating on a book, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, which was 
submitted to the printers in 1955. Ventris and Chadwick continued to correspond 
and work closely together until Ventris’s tragic early death in September 1956, just 
weeks before Documents came out. 


The loss was a great personal blow for Chadwick, and it left him to face the critics 
alone. His tribute to Ventris was in keeping alive the memory of their work together 
and of Ventris’s great achievement. Chadwick was always careful to put Ventris 
first, and honoured his memory in The Decipherment of Linear B, which first 
appeared in 1958 and has never gone out of print. It remains one of the best-sellers 
of the Cambridge University Press, as is Chadwick’s view of the world of the 
tablets, The Mycenaean World, published in 1976. 


The Mycenaean Epigraphy Group 


In April 1956 Ventris and Chadwick had attended a conference at Gif-sur-Yvette, 
organised by the French scholars M. Lejeune and P. Chantraine. This was the first of 
the ‘Mycenological Colloquia’, which have been held regularly ever since. It was 
decided to bring together scholars around the world, in the spirit of sharing of 
Ventris’s Work Notes. An international committee was appointed (CIPEM), formed 
of members of each country in which research was carried out on Linear B. 


One desideratum of the Committee was the establishment of research centres in each 
country. The Mycenaean Epigraphy Group, at the Faculty of Classics, Cambridge, 
was established by Chadwick in the 1960s as the research centre for the UK. 


Many young scholars from around the world came to work with Chadwick, and 
many of his students later became leaders in their fields (e.g. J.T. Killen, Professor 
Emeritus of Mycenaean Epigraphy at Cambridge, G.C. Horrocks, Professor of 
Classical Linguistics at Cambridge, and C.W. Shelmerdine, Professor and Chair of 
Classics at the University of Texas at Austin). 
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Lexicography and other work 


Chadwick had many duties apart from research and teaching in Linear B. He 
continued to lecture and supervise undergraduates in Classics and helped to set up 
the Intensive Greek Programme, an important means to enable students who were 
not able to study ancient Greek at school to begin a university degree in Classics at 
Cambridge. He was for ten years the Chairman of the Management Committee for 
the Museum of Classical Archaeology. 


Chadwick received many honours, although never a professorship at Cambridge. He 
retired in 1984, but remained very active. 


In addition to his work on Mycenaean Greek, Chadwick continued his life-long 
interest in lexicography and his final book as single author was Lexicographica 
Graeca, published in 1996. He was also one of the scholars supervising the 
Supplement to the large Greek-English Lexicon by Liddell and Scott (1979-93). The 
Feltrinelli Award in 1997 allowed him to establish The Chadwick Fund, which was 
used among other things to endow The Greek Lexicon Project, aimed at producing a 
new intermediate Greek-English lexicon. Work on this project is still proceeding 
(see www.classics.cam.ac.uk/glp/). Chadwick also produced the only extant lexicon 
of 17" century Latin, in the context of his interest in the Swedish religious writer 
Swedenborg. 


Chadwick was still teaching for the undergraduate linguistics course ‘Greek from 
Mycenae to Homer’ in 1998, and for the graduate class in Mycenaean Epigraphy in 
1997. Young students and scholars much appreciated his teaching and continued to 
be inspired by him. 


In November 1998 Chadwick died of a heart attack at the train station on his way to 
a meeting in London. His final collaborative publication, volume four of the massive 
Corpus of Mycenaean Inscriptions from Knossos, appeared just after his death, an 
appropriate culmination of a remarkable career. 
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How the Linear B Script Was 
Deciphered 


Linear B is one of the few ancient scripts deciphered purely through internal 
structural analysis, without the aid of a bilingual, a document which gives the same 
text in more than one language. The ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic script, for 
instance, was deciphered by Champollion in 1824 with the aid of the Rosetta Stone, 
which gave the same text in Egyptian, demotic and Greek (so it was actually 
trilingual). The fact that Greek was a known language gave invaluable clues for 
breaking the Egyptian ‘code’. 


But no Linear B texts are written in more than one language and to wait for the 
discovery of a bilingual text would have been, as Ventris once put it, ‘to cry for the 
moon’. So Linear B had to be deciphered through internal structural analysis. 


How was it done? 


The first thing that one must do when faced with an entirely unknown script is to 
work out the signary, that is, the component signs of the writing system. 


To begin with, it was apparent that Linear B signs fell into three main 
categories: 
1) numbers 


2) ideograms 
3) phonetic signs, forming sign-groups representing words 


Ideogram Numerals 


gt eS 
ACY fl OB ‘intl Tin~ Pin 


Groups of syllabic signs 


Pylos Tablet Aa 62, showing the different categories of signs 
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Numbers and Ideograms 


Numbers 


Sir Arthur Evans worked out that the number system of Linear B was decimal: that 
is, based on 10, like our system today. He knew this because units and hundreds 
never appeared in quantities higher than nine. 


He also knew that the sign-groups Tl and TY stood for words meaning something 
like ‘total’, because they appeared at the ends of lists of numbers which would add 


up. 


, , = 12,346 


oe on 
- = 1000 > 


sO = 10,000 


Ideograms 


Linear B ideograms stood for anything the Mycenaeans wanted to count, like men, 
women, horses, gold, bronze and wheat. Some of the meanings were only worked 
out after the decipherment (and there are some we still don’t understand!), but some 
were apparent just from the pictures. 


Examples: 


iat TRIPOD 
ears CHARIOT 


& WHEEL 


fh. 

‘ te 

{PS HORSE 
x WOMAN 

¥ AMPHORA 


x MAN 
{ SWORD 
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The Key to the Sign-groups 


Working out the numbers and ideograms was a great achievement, but the real key 
to deciphering Linear B was working out the phonetic signs of the sign-groups. 


Linear B signs are syllabic 


It was known that the phonetic signs must be syllabic. This means that instead of 
one sign representing one sound (like the alphabet: a, b, c), a sign would represent a 
syllable: in the simplest form either a consonant plus a vowel or a pure vowel, such 
as ma, me, mi, mo, mu OF a, @, i, O, U. 


This was known because there are three main ways in which spoken language can be 
represented in writing: 


e Ideographically—like Chinese and some forms of ancient cuneiform (e.g. 
Sumerian), where one symbol represents a whole word 

e Syllabically—like Cypriot Syllabic or Japanese kana, where a symbol 
represents one syllable, 

e Alphabetically—where each symbol represents a single sound 


And to represent a language: 


e ideographically, you need thousands of signs. 
e To represent it by means of a syllabary you need some 50 to 90 signs. 
e And to represent it alphabetically you need some 20 to 30 signs. 


Linear B has about 87 signs. Therefore, it was likely to be a syllabary. 


So, thus far, with the ideograms and numbers, a tablet like Pylos Aa 62 could be 
understood to some extent, like this: 


XX-XX-XX-XX-xX WOMAN7 xx-xx 10  xx-xx 6 


REY AGE an PA~ Pin 


One thing that this immediately told us was the type of documents we were dealing 
with. It was clear that the tablets were not literary texts, but administrative records: 
inventories, lists of workers and so forth. 
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The Situation in the 1940s 


All of the above points had been worked out by Sir Arthur Evans fairly early on. But 
the decipherment was hindered by the fact that Evans died in 
1941 without having published very many of the Linear B 
texts. This was planned as the second volume of Scripta 
Minoa, the first volume of which had come out in 1909. The 
second volume only came out finally in 1952 — 43 years 
later. The unenviable task of publication fell to Evans’s 
friend, the eminent archaeologist Sir John Myres. Myres was 
himself very old at that point and not always in the best of 
health. So publication proceeded slowly. 


Ventris and Myres had been in contact with one another 
Sir John Myres since the early 1940s. Ventris had published an article on 
Linear B in the American Journal of Archaeology in 1940, 


when he was just 18 years old. Myres eventually invited Ventris to help with the © 


publication of Scripta Minoa II, although Ventris in the end pulled out of the project. 
Myres also solicited the help of John Chadwick, who in the late 1940s was living 
near Myres in Oxford. Myres asked Chadwick to go to Knossos to check the 
correctness of the tablet transcriptions. However, Myres could not pay expenses and 
Chadwick was neither able to fund the trip himself, or to secure leave from his job at 
the Oxford Latin Dictionary. Another scholar involved in the publication was Alice 
Kober, who wrote some very important articles paving the way for the 
decipherment. 


Meanwhile, exciting things had been happening elsewhere. In 1939, the American 
archaeologist Carl Blegen began digging at a hilltop called Ano Englianos in 
Messenia, some kilometres away from the modern town of Pylos. By an 
extraordinary stroke of luck, the first trial trench happened to go straight through 
what turned out to be the main archives room of the fabled ‘Palace of Nestor’. 
Blegen found some 600 tablets that season. Unfortunately, the work had to be 
suspended because of the outbreak of the second world war, and the tablets were 
stored in a vault in the National Bank in Athens where they luckily survived 
undamaged. Blegen managed to get photographs made of the tablets before he left, 
and the set was got out on the last US ship to leave the Mediterranean. The 
photographs were entrusted to a doctoral student of Blegen’s, Emmett L. Bennett, 
who wrote his Ph.D. dissertation on them and eventually published them in 1951 — 
the year before the decipherment. 


The influx of new material was crucial because a requirement for successful 
codebreaking (especially without a bilingual) is a minimum amount of available 
material. 
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Emmett Bennett 
and the Pylos Tablets 


Bennett’s work on the Pylos tablets was of vital importance. He pac a5 he our 
understanding of how the number system worked and explicated 
the complicated measurement system (published in the 
American Journal of Archaeology in 1950). He also did some 
essential work figuring out what signs were actually different 
and which were just idiosyncratic variations of the same sign. 
For instance, we might write the letter ‘a’ as “A or A or a or a. 
Someone who knows the alphabet will know that those are just 
variations of the same letter. But if one didn’t know the ‘Wm 4” 
alphabet, it wouldn’t necessarily be clear whether they were ef 
meant to be the same letter or not. 


Emmett Bennett 


‘ AQ This was the situation with Linear B. For instance, 
— the picture shows examples of the signs that we 
now know stand for di and for na, but all written 

by different scribes. If one didn’t know the script, 
| it would not be immediately clear which of these 
were — or were not — simply versions of the same 


! 
di | — sign. 


Another important thing that Bennett did was to classify the documents, primarily 
according to the ideograms appearing on them. We still use his system, with some 
refinements, today. For instance, A and B Class tablets all have ideograms for 
people (men and women). C and D tablets deal with livestock, J with bronze, G with 
wine and spices, and so forth. A few special categories exist — for instance tablets 
which have several different ideograms (often called ‘mixed commodities tablets’) 
are U Class, and tablets that have no ideograms at all, just numbers, are V Class. 
Another special class (X) exists for fragmentary tablets which would once have had 
ideograms but where they’ve been broken off. These fragmentary tablets are 
constantly being re-classified, as new discoveries and joins are made. 
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Kober’s Triplets 


Some of the most important early work on the script was done by Alice Kober. Her 
studies directly paved the way for Ventris’s decipherment. 
Sadly, Kober died in 1950, too early for her to participate in 
the brilliant discovery towards which she had made such an 
outstanding contribution. Her articles on Linear B were 
published in the American Journal of Archaeology in the 
1940s and in 1947 she began working with Myres on the 
publication of Scripta Minoa IJ. She met Ventris in Oxford in 
1948, but it doesn’t appear that they got on terribly well 
together. She called Ventris’s ‘Mid-Century Report’ a ‘waste 
of time’. 


Kober’s single most important contribution was to prove that Alice Kober 
the language underlying the script showed signs of inflection. 


That is, the language showed grammatical changes through marking words with ; 


different sorts of prefixes and endings. (Other sorts of markings are possible, but 
they need not concern us here.) English is not a highly inflected language, but a 
familiar example of such change is the addition of —s to mark either possession or 
plural numbers (e.g. man/man’s, apple/apples). 


Kober grouped together words in Linear B that have the same syllables in the 
beginning, but different ones at the end. The sets are (rather irreverently) known as 
‘Kober’s Triplets’ (below). Each column shows what is probably the same word, but 
with different endings (highlighted). 


Tyrz A Tyre B Cc D E 
VAR 4¥A0)92H0 THHE VYTHO/ATFA | HA | HAE 
PHAR FYAT| PRAT TWAT VYTHT) IT | PHT | HAR 
"VT o4¥T | 922 PWR WYTR] RTH | PH | ER 


Kober’s Triplets 


All the words in the first row end in 0, which may be preceded by fl, A, ¥, V, or A. 
Similarly, all the words in the second row end in ¢. Words in the third row have a 
range of endings, but fewer syllables. Note that whenever a word in the third row 
ends with T (Type A), its corresponding and? words both have (\\ in front of them. 
Or if they have '! at the end (Type B), the row 1 and 2 words have A. Kober (rightly) 
believed the different endings showed different grammatical changes, like gender, 
number or function. 
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Ventris’s Mid-Century Report 
and the Work Notes 


Late in 1949 Michael Ventris sent out a questionnaire to a group of 12 scholars 
around the world who he knew were interested in or working on Linear B. He got 
replies back from 10 of them and compiled the answers, along with his own, in a 
document called the ‘Mid-Century Report’. This was circulated to all the members 
of the group in 1950 and was intended to assess the state of knowledge about Linear 
B up to that point. 


The questionnaire included items such as: 

e What kind of language is represented in the Linear B inscriptions? 

e Is the Linear B language identical to, or closely related to, Linear A? 

e What do you consider the most important work to be undertaken in the near future? 


Most scholars did not believe that the language behind the script could be Greek and 
Ventris’s own view was that it would be related to Etruscan. He ended the Report 
saying that he intended it to be his last contribution, as he was prevented by the 
pressures of other work from pursuing Linear B further. 


However, ‘the Minoan problem’ would not leave him alone and on 28 January 1951 
Ventris published the first of his famous ‘Work Notes’. These were a series of 
studies on the decipherment which Ventris circulated to a group of scholars at his 
own expense. Through them we can see how he finally came to the solution. 


The Work Notes contain a lot of false starts, as any attempt at codebreaking will, but 
two of the most important things done were the construction of a ‘syllabic grid’ (see 
next) and a frequency analysis, where one counts the frequency with which each 
sign occurs.' This is a standard codebreaking method and in the case of simple codes 
where the language is known it can be used to ‘break’ the code. For instance, it is 
known that in any given sentence in English the letter e will always be the most 
frequent. If a code had used Z to represent e, one could find this out simply by 
noting that Z is the most frequent sign in the text. 


It is also important to note whether a sign is more or less frequent in certain 
positions in a word. In a syllabic script, pure vowels are likely to be more frequent at 
the beginnings of words, because in the middle or end the vowel would be likely to 
be joined to a consonant, so written with a different sign. In this way, it was 
determined (correctly) that 'l was likely to be a pure vowel because it is very 
frequent at the beginnings of words. 


' Emmett Bennett also did a frequency analysis on the documents and Ventris compares this with his own 
in the Work Notes. 
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Ventris’s Syllabic Grids 


In his very first Work Note, Ventris began trying to assemble ‘syllabic grids’. The 
basic idea of the grids was to try to figure out which signs were likely to share the 
same consonants and vowels. Words that showed standard variations, such as 
Kober’s Triplets, were the key. 


Ventris began with consonants. To show the principle, it helps to illustrate with a 
word from Latin, because this is more highly inflected than English (you needn’t 
know Latin to get the point). If the Latin word dominus were written syllabically it 
might be broken up something like: do-mi-nus. Some other forms of the word would 
appear as: do-mi-ni, do-mi-num and do-mi-no. The final syllables nus, ni, num, no all 
share the same consonant, but in a syllabic script each would be written with a 
LINEAR SCRIPT B SYLLABIC GRID voxxworets different sign since it has a different 

(2no state) vowel. However, if you knew that the 


DIAGHOSIS QF CONSONANT AND VOWEL EQUATIONS ATHEMS, 28 SEPT St : 
IW THE INFLEXIONAL MATERIAL FROH PYLOS: words were variants, you could guess 


ine sadn rrcendng, Shae hereon that each of those different signs might 
ove +4 & Hl netises of ton he seappatitis 9 (eenet have the same consonant. 


ase 2c & 5] ia Colvme | in Coloma 1 


SE SIGHS aids . . : . 
“espa elgg canes Similarly with Linear B, it was likely 


aerone -&- AT ALL BEFORE - : i 
rare that in Kober’s Type A words, the signs 
Ae f\ and T (highlighted in yellow) had the 
j ; same consonant. Ventris therefore put 
SmeOLAn be oes = them on the same row of his grid (Row 
4). Likewise, for the Type B words, 4 
and A (in blue) probably shared a 
consonant (Row 5). 


Ventris then began to try to get at 
vowels by putting together signs that go 
‘across’ rather than ‘down’ the table in 
Kober’s Triplets. For instance, he 
thought that the signs that appeared 
before 1 might share a vowel. Ventris 
therefore put these signs in the same 
column of his grid. Thus fl, A, ¥, V, and 
A all go in column 1 (Vowel 1). 


By 28 September 1951, Ventris had 

progressed far enough to produce the 

grid on the left. Although he did not 

then realise it, he was on the very edge 
NISHAEL: VeNTAIS of coming up with the solution. 

2B. Syllabic Grid from Work Note 15 j 
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‘A Frivolous Digression’ 


The power of a grid such as Ventris’s is that if you can determine the phonetic value 
of any sign, you suddenly have a lot of information about the signs in the same 
column and row. So, if you happen to know (or guess) that * (Vowel 2, Row 6) is 
no, then all the signs in Row 6 should share the consonant n- and all the signs in the 
Vowel 2 column should share the vowel -o. 


In his famous Work Note 20, which he called ‘a frivolous digression’, Ventris was 
to employ this reasoning with spectacular effect. 


He began by playing around with Cretan place-names. He had guessed that a 
particular class of words that appeared in the documents with goods registered 
against them might be place-names, and their variants might be ethnicons (like 
Athens and Athenians). Now what if some of the classical Cretan place names, such 
as Knossos, or its harbour, Amnisos, were older than the classical period and 
actually went back to the Bronze Age? 


Ventris started by looking for Amnisos. Written in a syllabic script, this might look 
something like a-mi-ni-sos, with the middle syllable spelled out by inserting an extra 
sign with a ‘dead’ vowel, so that every consonant is represented. 


Now Ventris already had a guess that a might be represented by the sign T' (pure 
Vowel 5), and that ni might be the sign Y (Vowel 1, Row 6). If this were correct, 
Amnisos would be spelled: ''- mi -  —so. One word alone had these two signs in the 
appropriate places: 


If the guess were correct, then V = mi and = so. 


Now Knossos should be spelled ko-no-so. Since we have 'l = so, Vowel 2 is -o and 
we know that the consonant of Row 6 is n- giving us # = no. 


So we might expect the word to look like: ko — * — 4. Ventris guessed that the 
consonant of f (Vowel 2 = 0) might be k-, giving another word found in Kober’s 
triplets: 


This then, if the guesses were correct, would be the word for Knossos. 
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The Language is Greek! 


Now f also appears in a word which Ventris thought from its context must refer to a 
commodity. This same word happens to be on the tablet from the 
Fitzwilliam Museum (4F, shown on page 37, with an extract right). 
We know the first and last signs are ko and no, and Ventris guessed 
that the others might be ri, ja and do, giving ko-ri-ja-do-no: ™ : 

koriadnon ‘coriander’. A word on KN 


} , if : Ga 676 
Now coriander is a Semitic loan word and was borrowed into Greek 


(possibly through Minoan), so its presence wouldn’t necessarily mean that the language 
was Greek. Ventris’s next guesses, however, began pointing inexorably in that direction. 
In the first place, ethnicons were formed from place names in the same way that this 
would be done in Greek. Knossos, for instance, had the variants: ko-no-so, ko-no-si-jo, 
ko-no-si-ja. The first was the basic place name, and the other two were ethnicons with 
the proper Greek endings: Knossios for a man and Knossia for a woman. 


Another clue came from the words for boy and girl. Evans had already guessed that the 
sign-groups following the WOMAN ideogram in tablets such as Aa 62 might refer to 
children. Ventris’s values gave ko-wa and ko-wo, which are plausible syllabic spellings 
of the archaic Greek words for girl (korwa) and boy (korwos). 


Another word which Ventris got was the word for ‘total’. As noted earlier, that the sign- 
groups Ti and meant something like ‘total’ had already been guessed by Sir Arthur 
Evans, because they appeared at the ends of lists of numbers which added up. Ventris’s 
grid now gave the sound values fo-so and to-sa, recalling Greek tos(s)os (masculine) and 
tos(s)a (feminine)! — Greek for ‘all’ or ‘total’. 


Quite a few other Greek words appeared, although Ventris was still convinced that the 
whole thing would turn out to be a chimera. Such chimeras are part and parcel of the 
process of decipherment. One chases up a hypothesis until it comes to a dead end, then 
tries another track. Ventris believed that his hypothesis based on the Cretan place names 
would soon come to a dead end. But it didn’t. Instead, more Greek words kept appearing 
and the whole thing started looked better and better. The Linear B code was finally, at 
long last, ‘breaking’. 


About this time Ventris was invited to speak on the BBC Third Programme about 
Myres’s publication of Scripta Minoa II, He ended with an historic announcement:* 


... during the last few weeks I’ve suddenly come to the conclusion that the 
Knossos and Pylos tablets must after all be written in Greek, a difficult and 
archaic Greek, seeing that it’s 500 years older than Homer, and written in a 
rather abbreviated form, but Greek nevertheless. 


' Also neuter plural fos(s)a and feminine plural tos(s)ai — the same spelling would be used in Linear B. 
? Printed in The Listener, 10 July 1952, pg. 58; the text given here differs slightly as it is a transcription of 
the actual broadcast. 
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List of Exhibits 


Shelf One 


1A 


1B 


1C 


1D 


1E 


1F 


Faience ‘snake goddess’ figurine (facsimile) 


Plaster cast of faience original 
Ca 1600 BC 


From the Temple Repositories, Knossos 
Female wearing corset and flounced robe, with a leopard on her headdress 
Museum of Classical Archaeology M28 


Forged figurine of a goddess 
20" century AD. 


The famous ‘Fitzwilliam forgery’, now of antiquarian interest 


Fitzwilliam Museum GR.1.1926 


Bronze votive figurine 

Copper alloy 

Ca 1700 — 1500 BC 

Given by Dr Winifred Lamb 
Fitzwilliam Museum GR.4.1926 


Votive figurine 

Terracotta 

Ca 2000 — 1900 BC 

From the Petsofas ‘peak sanctuary’ 
Given by the Greek Government 
Fitzwilliam Museum GR.166.1907 


Votive figurine of a pig 
Terracotta 

Ca 2000 — 1900 BC 

From the Petsofas ‘peak sanctuary’ 
Given by the Greek Government 
Fitzwilliam Museum GR.167.1907 


Minoan blossom bowl 

Steatite 

Ca 1580 — 1450 BC 

From Palaikastro 

Given by the Greek Government 
Fitzwilliam Museum GR.202.1907 
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1H 


1J 


1K 


1L 


1M 


Vapheio cup (facsimile) 

Brass replica of gold original 

Ca 1600 — 1500 BC 

From the Vapheio Tholos Tomb, near Sparta 

Depicts the netting of a bull; maybe of Cretan manufacture 
Original in the National Museum, Athens 

Museum of Classical Archaeology M2 


Kylix with octopus decoration 

Ca 1300 — 1200 BC 

Kylikes (plural) are the classic Mycenaean drinking-cups 
Bequeathed by C.S. Ricketts and C.H. Shannon 
Fitzwilliam Museum GR.41.1937 


Votive ‘psi’-type figurine 

Terracotta 

Mycenaean, 14" century BC 

Formerly James Chesterman Collection 
Fitzwilliam Museum GR.16.1984 


Mycenaean stirrup-jar from Egypt 

Ca 1300 — 1200 BC 

From Kom Medinet Ghurab 

Given by the British School of Archaeology in Egypt 
Fitzwilliam Museum E.76.1921 


The ‘Lion Hunt’ dagger (facsimile) 

Original is of gold, silver and niello inlay in bronze 
Ca 1600 — 1500 BC 

From Mycenae Grave Circle A, Shaft Grave IV 
Museum of Classical Archaeology M3 


Drawing by Ventris of a Hieroglyphic or Linear A tablet 
Drawing used for Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Fig. 5 
Tablet from Phaistos, ca 1700 BC 

CHIC # 122 [1] PH Hi 01/ SMI, 121 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Cretan Hieroglyphic sealstone 
Steatite prism-seal 

Ca 2000 - 1850 BC 

From Epano Zakros, Crete 
CHIC # 250 [9] ZA S (2/3) 01 
Fitzwilliam Museum GR 71.1901 
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10 


1P 


1Q 


IR 


Cast of a Cretan Hieroglyphic medallion 

Plaster cast of clay original 

From the Knossos ‘Hieroglyphic Deposit’, ca 1700 BC 
CHIC # 47 / KN He (08) 05 / SM I, 87 

Museum of Classical Archaeology M59 


Cast of a Linear A tablet 

Plaster cast of clay original 

15" century BC 

From Agia Triadha 

Inscribed on both sides 

HT 9/ GORILA I, 18-19 

Museum of Classical Archaeology M60 


Cast of a Linear B tablet 

Plaster cast of clay original 

Ca 1375 BC 

From the ‘Clay Chest’ in the Palace of Knossos 
Record of olive oil offerings to various gods 
KN Fp(1) 13 

Museum of Classical Archaeology M63 


Actual Linear B tablet 

Ca 1375 BC 

From The Arsenal, Knossos 
The text reads ]*22-je-mi[ 
KN Xf 8835 (Kadmos 33, 15) 
Private collection 


Drawing by Chadwick of a Cypro-Minoan tablet 
Pencil on tracing paper 
Tablet found at Enkomi by Dikaios in 1953 


Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Shelf Two 


2A 


2B 


Catalogue of the 1936 British School exhibition at Burlington House 
Exhibition celebrating the 50" anniversary of the British School at Athens, 
where Ventris saw the Knossos tablets and met Sir Arthur Evans 


Wace Archives 


Syllabic grid from Ventris’s Work Note 15 
Athens, 28 September 1951 
Wace Archives 
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2C 


2D 


2E 


2F 


2G 


2H 


21 


Ventris’s Work Note 20 

1 June 1952 

“Are the Knossos and Pylos tablets written in Greek?’ 
Wace Archives 


Letter from D. Mervyn Jones to John Chadwick 

2 September 1946 

About their attempts to use cryptanalysis on Linear B; 
Showing Ventris already known to Chadwick in 1946 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Letter from John Chadwick to Sir John Myres 

9 July 1952 

Affirming the correctness of the decipherment 

‘I think we must accept the fact that a new chapter in Greek history, 
philology and epigraphy is about to be written’ 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


First letter from Ventris to Chadwick 

9 July 1952 

“Sir John Myres gave me your address...’ 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


First letter from Chadwick to Ventris 

13 July 1952 

‘It is a magnificent achievement...’ 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Letter from Ventris to Chadwick 

13 July 1952 

Thanking Chadwick for his support and asking him to collaborate in 
publishing the decipherment 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Offprint from the Journal of Hellenic Studies 73 (1953) 
Copy belonging to John Chadwick 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Shelf Three 


3A 


Letter from Carl Blegen to Ventris 

16 May 1953 

About PY Ta 641, the ‘tripod tablet’ 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 
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3B 


3C 


3D 


3E 


3F 


3G 


3H 


31 


3J 


Letter from Chadwick to Ventris 

21 May 1953 

About PY Ta 641, the ‘tripod tablet’ 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Letter from Ventris to Chadwick 

22 May 1953 

About PY Ta 641, the ‘tripod tablet’ 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Letter from Chadwick to Ventris 

10 May 1954 

About Ventris’s trip to Sweden 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Chadwick’s copy of the first impression of Documents 

1956 

Used by Chadwick for preparing the Second Edition of 1973 

Has pencilled notes by Chadwick in the margins (not shown here) 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Letter from Chadwick to Ventris 

10 May 1955 

About how they divided up the work 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Letter from Ventris to Chadwick 

22 May 1954 

Written from Iraklion 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Letter from Chadwick to Ventris 

7 April, 1955 

Written from the British School Hostel, the ‘Taverna’, at Knossos 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Ventris’s notes on the 1954 Mycenae documents 
1954 

Sent to A.J.B. Wace at the British School at Athens 
Wace Archives 


Ventris to Chadwick 

24 June 1954 

Written from Chios, with a sketch of the Emporio harbour 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 
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3K 


3L 


The citadel of Mycenae, from above the Perseia Spring 
Photos by L.M. Bendall, 2002; integrated scan by A. Morris 


Three photographs of Ventris at Mycenae in 1954 


Ventris examining transcriptions of tablets found in 1954 
Taken at the hotel in the village 
Wace Archives 


Ventris with his wife, Betty, and George Forrest 
Taken at the periptero (no longer extant) on the road to the site 
Wace Archives 


Shelf Four 


4A 


a 


4B 


Mycenaean Swords 


Line drawing of a Linear B tablet recording swords 
KN Ra 1540 
COMIK Il, 164 


Drawing by Ventris of Mycenaean sword-hilts 
Used for Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Fig. 24 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Mycenaean sword 

Copper alloy 

Ca 1400 — 1300 BC 

From near Sounion, Attica 

Given by the Friends of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
Fitzwilliam Museum GR.13.1927 


Mycenaean helmets 

Drawing by Ventris of Mycenaean helmets 

Used for part of Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Fig. 26 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 
Line drawing of a Linear B tablet recording helmets 


KN Sk 8100 
COMIK IV, 16 
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4C 


4D 


4E 


4F 


4G 


Mycenaean vessels 


Line drawing of a tablet recording vessels 

Listing amphorae, water-jugs, boiling pans and even a bathtub 
PY Tn 996 

The Pylos Tablets p. 108 


Drawing by Ventris of gold signet ring from Tiryns and pedestaled 


bowl from Mycenae Shaft Grave IV 

Pencil and ink on tracing paper 

Used for Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Figs. 21 and 20 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Mycenaean chariots 


Line drawing of a tablet recording armour, a chariot and a horse 
KN Sc 230 
COMIK I, 100 


Chariot figurine 

Terracotta 

Mycenaean, ca 1400 — 1300 BC 

Couple in a chariot drawn by an ox or ram, with a parasol 
Formerly Chesterman Collection 

Fitzwilliam Museum GR.17.1984 


Letter from Ventris to Chadwick 

30 May 1955 

With drawing of the Aigaleon mountain range near Pylos 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Linear B tablet belonging to the Fitzwilliam Museum 

Cal375 BC 

From the ‘Department of Perfumery and Offerings’ at the Palace of 
Knossos 

Recording a transfer of coriander for the perfume industry 

KN Ga 676 

Given by Sir Arthur Evans 

Fitzwilliam Museum GR.1.1911 


Postcard from Ventris to Chadwick 

3 June 1955 

‘Off to Chios this afternoon’ 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 
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4H 


4l 


4J 


4K 


4L 


4M 


4N 


Postcard from Chadwick to Ventris, written in Linear B 

9 June 1955 

Sent to the British School at Athens and redirected by them to Chios 
“Today I sent the book to the printers’ 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Letter from Ventris to Chadwick 

2 December 1955 

About Knossos tablet As 1516 (see cast) 

Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Cast of a Linear B tablet from Knossos 
Plaster cast of clay original 

Ca 1375 BC 

From the ‘Hall of Colonnades’ in the palace 
Record of names and numbers of male workers 
KN As 1516 

Museum of Classical Archaeology M62 


Last known letter from Chadwick to Ventris 

27 July 1956 

“Sorry you had to phone three times before getting me...’ 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Letter from Ventris to Chadwick 

12 March 1956 

About proofs for Documents in Mycenaean Greek 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Postcard from Ventris to Chadwick 
13 June 1956 


About new tablets from Pylos recording offerings of perfumed oil to the 


gods 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 


Three cuttings from The Times 

Dated 7", 8" and 17" of September 1956 

Obituaries for Ventris, including one written by Chadwick 
Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives, Faculty of Classics 
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Page 4. Sir Arthur Evans holding a bull’s head rhyton from the Little Palace, Knossos, from P. Warren, 
The Aegean Civilisations, 1989 (Phaidon Press, Oxford), pg. 23; courtesy of P. Warren. 
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N. Cassidy. The stirrup-jar shown here is not 1J given in the Exhibits List, but is one given to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum by A.J.B. Wace (GR.56.1906). It was found in Amorgos and is dated to ca 
1400 — 1300 BC. 

Page 9. Linear B tablet cast (1P), photo by N. Cassidy. 

Page 11. Michael Ventris as a schoolboy, photo by R. & H. Chapman, Buckingham, from A. Robinson 
The Story of Writing, 1999 (Thames & Hudson), pg. 115; courtesy of A. Robinson. 

Alan Wace, 1936 British School at Athens press photo; courtesy of the Wace Archives. 

Page 14. John Chadwick in Alexandria; courtesy of Mrs J. Chadwick. 

Pages 15 & 42. Michael Ventris, from copy used by J. Chadwick for The Decipherment of Linear B, 1958 
(Cambridge University Press), frontispiece; Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives. 

John Chadwick as a Fellow at Downing College; courtesy of Downing College. 

Page 25. Line drawing of Ta 641, from E.L. Bennett Jr., The Pylos Tablets, Texts of the Inscriptions 
Found 1939-1954, 1955 (Princeton University Press for the University of Cincinnati), pg. 66; 
courtesy of E.L. Bennett. 

Page 29. The citadel of Mycenae (3K), photos by L.M. Bendall, integrated scan by A. Morris of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 

Photographs of Michael Ventris and others (3L); courtesy of the Wace Archives. 

Page 33. The site of Emporio, Chios, from J. Boardman, Excavations in Chios 1952-1 955, Greek 
Emporio, 1967 (British School at Athens Supplement 6), Plate 1(b); courtesy of J. Boardman. 

Page 35. Line drawings of Knossos tablets Ra 1540 (4A.a; COMIK II, 164) and Sc 230 (4D.a; COMIK I, 
100) from J. Chadwick, L. Godart, J.T. Killen, J.-P. Olivier, A. Sacconi & LA. Sakellarakis, 
Corpus of Mycenaean Inscriptions from Knossos. 

Page 36. The political geography of Messenia in the time of the Linear B documents, from J. Chadwick, 
The Mycenaean World, 1976 (Cambridge University Press), Fig. 26. 

Page 37. Linear B tablet in the Fitzwilliam Museum, photo by N. Cassidy. The writing is digitally 
enhanced for the sake of clarity. 

Illustration of how to read the tablet by L.M. Bendall, using line drawing from COMIK I, 255. 

Page 38. Scholars at Gif-sur-Yvette, from M. Lejeune, ed., Etudes mycéniennes, actes du colloque 
international sur les textes mycéniens (Gif-sur-Yvette, 3-7 avril 1956), 1956 (Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, Paris), frontispiece. 

Page 44. John Chadwick; Mycenaean Epigraphy Group Archives. 

Pages 48 & 50. Line drawing of PY Aa 62, from J. Chadwick, The Decipherment of Linear B, 1958 
(Cambridge University Press), fig. 9, pg. 44. 

Page 51. Sir John Myres, from H. Waterhouse, The British School at Athens, The First Hundred Years, 
1986 (British School at Athens), pg. 41; courtesy of The British School at Athens. 

Page 52. E.L. Bennett, from M. Lejeune, ed., Etudes mycéniennes (see Page 38 credits), frontispiece. 

Page 53. Alice Kober, from Brooklyn College yearbook; courtesy of T. Palaima, Program for Aegean 
Scripts and Prehistory. 

Kober’s Triplets, from J. Chadwick, The Decipherment of Linear B, 1958 (Cambridge University 
Press), fig. 8, pg. 35 (also used pg. 56). 
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